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The Arms and Armour in the Tower of 
London, 


ROGRESS is now being 
rapidly made in the re- 
arrangement of the 
ancient armour in the 


bably completed in the 
course of another fortnight. To the mere sight- 
seers who stream through the building at the 
rate of from five to seven hundred per diem the 
alterations may be of lititle importance or 
interest ; but the student and the antiquary who 
may have visited the collection in its previous 
state will immediately recognise the advantages 


of bone and wood, which is only surpassed by a 
similar one in the Meyrick collection, An 
exquisitely modelled articulated back-plate and 
a long-toed solleret, with its original long- 
shanked spur attached to it, of the time of 
Henry VI., with examples of every kind of head- 
piece in and during the fifteenth century, the 
whole railed in with the glittering bills, partizans, 
and other weapons of the period, make of this 
second compartment an exhibition of Medisval 
military antiquities which would alone repay an 
intellectual visitor for the trouble of his journey ; 
but then he must be allowed to contemplate and 
examine it at his leisure, and not compelled to 
“move on” with a gaping bewildered crowd at 
the heels of the inevitable beefeater. This is a 
nuisance which must be abated if any benefit to 
art and education is to result from the scientific 
arrangement now making, and the conversion of 
a lamber-room into a museum. 

With the third compartment commences “ the 
Line of Tudor,” distinguished by its colours of 








spandrils of the nine succeeding arches, in front 
of which, as formerly, are ranged a series of 
knightly panoplies, some mounted, some on foot, 


fashion of defensive armour from the time of 
| Henry VII. to the end of the reign of Elizabeth. 
Amongst the snits are those which actually be- 
‘longed to King Henry VIII., to his brother-in- 
| law, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and to 


‘the great favourite of the “ Virgin Qneen,” | blade. 
|Robert Dadley, Earl of Leicester; that of the | 


latter being elaborately engraved with his badge 


afforded to them, and join us in thanks to Mr. of the ragged staff. To these, our ol? acquaint-. 


J. R. Planché, Somerset Herald, under whose | ances, have now been added a series of the tilt-| recess at the end of it. 


superintendence it has been effected. Proceed- | 


ing on the same plan which has given so much | 


satisfaction in his arrangement of the Meyrick | 
collection at South Kensington—the success of 


ing helmets, and examples of all the weapons in | 
use during the successive reigns. Amongst the) 
latter may be noticed two English long-bows of | 
yew recovered from the wreck of the Mary Rose, | 


white and green, which alternately decorate the | 


to doubt those veracious personages, although 
it is difficult to reconcile the account of one 
with the other, each having his own story, illus- 
trated by his own especial comments. In this 
particular instance, however, we may safely 
agree with them that the armour did belong to 
the second James, though it may possibly be 
questioned as to its being the identical suit 
which saw the Boyne water, considering that he 
was not taken prisoner, and that the armour he 
wore more probably found its way with its 
owner to St. Germains. 

The last weapons arranged on this line are 
those used by the rebels who rose in support of 
the misguided Dake of Monmouth, and which 
were, oddly enough, nailed up close to the tail 
of Queen Elizabeth’s horses, in what is desig- 
nated her armoury. 

Apropos of this armoury whereto the public 
are conducted from the point we have reached 
in our review. It was originally called “the 
Spanish armoury,” and supposed to contain the 
spoils of the Invincible Armada. Years ago Sir 
| Samuel Meyrick demonstrated to the authorities 
that there was not a Spanish weapon in the 


whole collection ; that “the consecrated banner 





Tower, and will be pro- | displaying the various changes in the form and | presented by the Pope” was a leathern shield or 


f J 
_pavoise, with a cross cut out of a common 


| playing-card stuck upon it; and that “the 
' partizan of the Spanish commander-in-chief of 
'tke expedition” had, rather unfortunately, the 
‘arms of Sir Dudley Carleton engraved on its 
He was consequently permitted to 
change the name of this apartment to “Queen 
Elizabeth’s armoury,” a figure of her Majesty on 
horseback, attended by a page, occupying a 
This, however, 
was its only claim to the title, as the chamber 
was merely made a receptacle of all the odds 
and ends which could not be conveniently dis- 
posed of elsewhere. A great change is now 


joes as an exhibition, at length woke up the |g ship of war, sunk near Spithead in 1545, taking place in this apartment; fizures repre- 
vernment to the discreditable state of the , Examples of this celebrated and most favourite senting every arm of the service in the reign of 


National armoury, and induced them to solicit | 


national weapon are exceedingly rare, and these | 


Elizabeth ; the bowman, the billman, the halber- 


his services—Mr, Planché has ferretted out the interesting relics have been transferred from the dier, the musqueteer, the pikeman, the demi- 


unappreciated because unseen rarities scattered | 
and hidden away in various nooks and corners of 
the store-house, and classified and arranged them 
chronologically in the several compartments 
appropriated to the successive periods of English 
history. 


obscure position to which they had been con-, 
signed, and placed in a conspicuous one 
amongst the armour and arms of the reign they | 
_were last used in. Fronting this line of Tudor, | 
| are ranged some exceedingly fine and perfect | 
| foreign suits of corresponding periods, Burgun- | 


lancer, the knight, in his fall suit of tilting 
armour, ready to enter the lists against all 
comers, are now assembled in presence of their 
sovereign, and justifying for the first time the 
title of their hitherto gloomy chamber to the 
name of an Elizabeth armoury. Light by the 


The dingy, brick-dust coloured canvass mon- dian, German, French, and Italian, and in the | way is here greatly needed. 


strosities that did duty for banners, and were, all 
but four, inscribed with the names of illustrious 


“recess formerly occupied only by the armour for 
man and horse, said to have been presented by the | 


personages, who never wore the armour at- Emperor Maximilian to Henry VIII. on the occa- | 
tributed to them, have been completely swept gion of his marriage with Katherine of Aragon, | 
away, and the wall above the arches is painted pow stand also two other most interesting suits 
with the livery colours of the Royal Families of madeforthesame monarch,—one“roughfrom the which had been successively exhibited as 


England, from the Plantagenets to the Stuarts, | hammer,” the other highly polished and engraved 


and bearing the names and dates of the sove- 
reigns in gold from Henry II. to James II. 
Greater length is thus given to the vista, variety 
of decoration to the arcade, and, what is of infi- 
nitely more importance, useful instruction to the 
public, 

The first compartment presents us with a 
most interesting series of helms and other head- 
pieces, from the twelfth to the end of the four- 
teenth century ; portions of mail, iron gauntlets, 
and swords, and specimens of all the early 
Weapons, from the guisarme of the battle of 
Hastings to the bill and glaive of the Middle 
Ages. The second compartment, ranging from 
the deposition of Richard II. to the death of 
Richard III, is rich beyond description with 
relics of the fifteenth century, which witnessed 
the battle of Agincourt, the Wars of the Roses, 
and the final triamph of the House of Lancaster 
on the field of Bosworth. Beside the beautiful 
armour of this period, which was of the most 
elegant and fancifal description, the attention 
of the antiquary will be arrested by a curious 
painted German helmet, of the class called 
Salader; another, with its original ornamenta- 


| with the collar of the garter and the Tudor rose, 
with laminated skirts or bases sliding on what 
were called Almaine rivets, a unique example of 
armour in fashion at the commencement of his 
reign. Stars and ornaments composed of modern 
swords and pistols have been replaced by cross- 
bows, helmets, and targets of the time. On the 
right, under glass, is a superb heart-shaped shield 
of embossed steel, representing the last battle of 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy ; and, on 
the left, is a lantern -target used for night 
attacks, the interior painted with the story of 
Camillus, after Giulio Romano. This curious 
specimen of Mediwval art, purchased from the 
Bernal collection, was found by Mr. Planché 
covered with dirt, fastened at the top of a 
colamn in the ante-room to the Indian compart- 
ment,—* out of sight and out of miod !” 

Eight more arches, surmounted by the yellow 
and red livery colours of the Stuarts, bring us 
to the end of what is called “the Horse 
Armoury,” the last figure being that of 
James II., “in the armour,” and, from its ap- 
pearance, we should say, the wig, “ which he 
wore at the Battle of the Boyne,” so at least the 





tion of velvet and gilt’ flewr-de-lys, and a saddle 


warders assure us; and it would be petty treason 


Repassing through the magnificent Iadian 
collection, which has been enriched by the 
transfer of several Oriental rarities which had 
been incongruously mixed up with the European 
armour below —notably the mounted figure 


“Edward the Black Prince,” and “a Norman 
Crusader” —the public descend to the Horse 
Armoury, and are led down the passage at the 
back of the mounted figures to the door, by 
which they depart on their way to the White 
Tower. On their left the firearms, invented and 
adopted from the latest period to their first in- 
troduction, remain as previously arranged ; but 
on their right the work of classification and 
chronological arrangement has been thoroughly 
carried out. Breastplates and helmets, instead 
of being crammed in confusion, and without re- 
gard to date, in the glass cases, under the plat- 
form, are now fairly displayed in due order, from 
the reign of Charles I., up to that of Henry VIL., 
and on the platform are mounted, in correspond- 
ing rotation, a most interesting series of small 
pieces of artillery, from the cannon made for 
Charles II., when Prince of Wales, to the “iron 
gonne, with a tuch,” of the time of Edward IV. 
Having long persistently and alone exposed the 
improper condition of the national armoury, and 
called for a revision and arrangement of it under 
competent direction, we may be permitted to 
feel a little gratification at the very successfal 
result which has at last been brought about. The 





reform, however, must not rest here: the con- 
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stant supervision of a qualified person should be 
given to the collection, or in less than a year it 
will relapse into its former state of disorder,— 
labels will be misplaced, pieces when taken ont 
to be cleaned will be put into wrong compart- 
ments, and so forth. Moreover, purchases 
should be made, so as to complete and enrich 
the collection, and this of course should be done 
under scientific direction. The public volun- 
tarily supplies plenty of money, but at present 
this is misappropriated. Why, for example, 
should the armour be made to pay the whole cost 
of the 25 beef-eaters, at 30s. a weck each, or 
nearly 2,0001. a year in the whole? Surely, and 
to go no further, the other departments, the jewel- 
rooms for example, should bear some of this 
cost, so that more of the money paid by the 





public to eee the arms and armour could be 
applied to increase the efficiency of the collec- 
tion. With the good result of the present 
experiment before them, the Government will | 
surely take heart of grace and go forward in, 
the same direction. 





GUILDHALL LIBRARY AND MUSEUM. 

Tue city of London is fall of hidden treasures. | 
We do not refer to the bars of bullion and other 
specie in the strongholds of the Bank of Eng- 
land, or to the heaps of precious metal in the 
safe security of the Mint, or, again, to the price- 
less collections of plate belonging to such corpo- 
rations as the Goldsmiths’ Company. It is not to 
her mines of wealth in gold and silver that our 
remark is intended to apply, bnt to her literary 
an d archzxological treasures, in which the City is 
no less rich, though very few are aware of the 
fact. The reason is that these are hidden away 
in all sorts of obscure nooks and out-of-the-way 
corners. Few are aware of their existence even ; 
fewer still have ever seen them. Literary 
searchers and students of antiquity are to some 
extent familiar with the valuable archives and 
rare collections we allude to, but to the public 
generally they are a sealed book. How many 
Londoners, for instance, have made a visit to the 
Armourer’s Museum in Coleman-street—it will 
certainly repay one—or to the Trinity House 
Museum, with its interesting models of light- 
houses and apparatus of all kinds connected with 
seafaring life? How many have inspected that 
extremely curious gathering of heathen idols and 
other relics of savage life in the Missionary 
Museum in Finsbury, or spent an hour among 
the many historical curiosities of great value in 
the museum of the Heralds’ College ? The library 
and museum of Guildhall may be said to be of 
far greater interest than any of these, yet who, 
besides the antiquarian or the enthusiastic book- 


| 


hunter, ever visited it? Until the other day; who | 


koew there was such a place? Extensive and 
highly valaable as are both the library and the 


museum—in some respects, indeed, uniqgue—some | 


correspondence which appeared a short time 
since showed that even eminent citizens knew 
nothing of the collection. 
wick Saunders, this collection is no longer one | 
of the hidden treasures of the City. 
capacity of chairman of the library committee, 
Dr. Saunders, at a recent court of Common | 
Council, brought forward a motion recognising | 
“the great importance of establishing a library 
and museum worthy of the city of London,” and | 
proposing to erect a new building for such | 
purposes on a site now in possession of the Cor- 
poration at the eastern end of Gui'dhall, at an ex- 
pense not exceeding 25,0001. Dr. Saunders has 
been so far successful in his project that, at an 
adjourned discussion, the motion, omitting that 
part referring to the site, was unanimously 
carried, and a special committee has been ap- 
pointed to obtain plans and estimates, and re- 
port thereon to the court. Whether an entirely 
new building be provided, as this gentleman pro- 
poses, or whether the large building now used 
for the trials of Nisi Prius in the Guildhall. 
yard (which will be at the disposal of the 
Corporation on the removal of the Law Courts), 
can be made available, as another member of 
the Council suggests, matters not so much, so 
long as the Free City Library and Museum shall 
be comfortably lodged. At present it is not 
even decently housed, and it will be a grave 
reproach on a corporation which can be lavish 
in its generosity when it likes, should matters be 
allowed to remain as they are any longer. How- 
ever, there is now no fear that this will be the 
case. A glance at the history and contents of 
the collection may be interesting as well as 


Thanks to Dr. Sedg- | 





useful, The present is the second Guildhall 


library. The exact date of the foundation of 
the original library is not known. We find it, 
however, spoken of by the famous Whittington, 
who was one of its earliest benefactors. John 
Carpenter, in 1441, also gave several important 
works during his lifetime; while in his will, 
proved the following year, he directs :—“ If any 
good or rare books shall be found amongst the 
residue of my goods, which by the discretion of 
Master William Lichfield and Reginald Pecok 
may seem n to the common library at 
Guildhall for the profit of the students_ there, 
and those discoursing to the common people, 
then I will and bequeath that those books be 
placed by my executors and chained in that 
library, in such form that the visitors and 
students thereof may be sooner admonished to 
pray for my soul.” The inference is that this 
“common library at Guildhall” was then the 
national library, and, as Dr. Saunders remarks, in 
his able appeal to the Corporation, the citizens 
of London may fairly claim to be the parent of 
that monster bibliothé¢que now annexed to the 
British Museum. Government took up the idea 





of the formation of the latter at a comparatively 


late period (1753). Stow refers to “a fayre and | 


large librarie, farnished with bookes pertaining | 


to the Guildhall and Colledge,” and farther | 


informs us that in the reign of Edward VI. the! 


books were “sent for by Edward, Duke of| 
Somerset, Lord Protector, with promise to be | 
Men laded thence three | 
carries |carts| with them, but they were never | 
returned.” ‘This reminds us of the story of the | 
Duke of Buckingham, who “borrowed” a por- | 


tion of the stone provided for the restoration of | under which the important MS. had been re- 


restored shortly. 


St. Paul’s, and built with it the water-gate at 
York House. Buckingham’s transaction, how- 
ever, was by no means so black as Somerset’s. 


at the foot of Buckingham-street. Whatever 
may have remained of the library after the Lord 
Protector’s theft—if aught did remain, which 
seems doubtfal—was destroyed in the Great 
Fire of London. Nothing was done to repair the 
loss until 1824, when the present collection was 
formed. It has been created by grants of 


| money from the City funds, and donations from 


private individuals, and by the concentration of 
valuable documents from all the departments of 
the Corporation. The progress of the library 
has, indeed, been very remarkable. Even now 
it is one of the largest and most valuable 
in Englard, though up to the present moment 
it is the most meanly housed. It contains 


/@ more complete collection of books and 


manuscripts relating to the City of London than 
even the British Museum, while the various 
departments of literature, science, and art are 
fairly represented. Among the more valuable 
features of this bibliothéqne, we found a com- 


plete series of the London Gazettes, from their | 
commencement in 1665 to 1792, purchased at a) 
cost of 250 guineas, and another extensive series | 
of ancient City triumphs, called “ City Pageants,” | 
and also Royal Processions, serving to illustrate | 


the progressive alterations and improvements in 
manners, buildings, and society in the metro- 


In his polis. The first edition of Stow’s “ London” ig to the museum in a lump four years ago, 


here, also an original copy of Aggas’s Map of 
London (1560), and a copy of that very scarce 
work, Higden’s “ Polychronicon.” There are 
several thousand prints and drawings, consisting | 
chiefly of metropolitan topography and portraits | 
of eminent characters, including, among the 
latter, a series of the Lord Mayors, Sheriffs, and | 
Recorders. In old tracts relating to the customs, 
laws, and privileges of the City, giving accounts | 
of the great Plague, the great Fire, and other 
historical incidents, the library is particularly | 
rich. In 1847 the institution received the 
munificent gifs of 400 volumes of Hebrew and 
Rabbinical literature from a private source. | 
These works—a library in themselves—have | 
since been carefully catalogued. In 1863 the 
authorities of the Dutch Church, Austin-friars, 
handed over their ancient and valuable library to | 
the custody of the corporation, The addition 
thus made to the Free City Library has enriched 
it with nearly 2,000 volames of the literature of 
the early period of the Reformation—theological 
works for the most part, in Latin, German, 
Datch, and English—and a large collection of 
manuscripts and letters, many of the latter by 
the founders of the Dutch Republic. A brief 
extract from the catalogue, descriptive of one 
portion of this priceless collection, will, we think, 
interest our readers :— 

“There is also another collection of two hundred and 

dressed 


seventy-two origivual communications, ad to 
Abraham Ortelius, geographer to Philip II, of Spain, 





‘the museum. The resolution to form a civic 
/ museum was taken in 1829, and the foundation 





from most of the learned scientific men of the time, 
Several of the letters are accompanied by engraved por. 
traits of the writers: Albert Durer’s being an etching of 
himself; a portrait of Ortelius, and one of Christopher 
Plantin, the printer of the Polyglott Bible of Cardinal 
Ximenes, whose house at Antwerp was the resort of the 
learned of all countries ; Gerard Mercator, coamographer, 
who gave his name to the method of geographical projec. 
tions ; William Camden, one of the most illustrious of 
English antiqueries; Dr. John Dee, favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth, mathematician and astrologer (his geographi- 
eal collection is still rved in the Cottonian manu. 
scripts at the British Museum) ; Lobel, physician to the 
same Queen ; also letters and documents signed by Lord 
Burleigh and Walsingham ; the Earls of Leicester, Sussex, 
and Lincoln, Lord Bacon, and other ministers. . , . , 
A Latin quarto Bible, written upon vellum, with titles and 
beginning of chapters illuminated. Another Bible, in 
Dutch, with illuminated titles, in two volumes, 1360 ; one 
printed at Delf, in 1477, in German ; some early folio 
editions of the Classics, printed by Stephanus ; a copy of 
an Embassy to China in 1670, with views of the numerous 
places, and the manners and customs of the people; 
and Blaew’s views of the several towns and villages in the 
Low Countries, printed in 1649.” 


In accepting the library of the Datch Church, 
the corporation agreed to the stipulation that a 
separate room should be set apart for its reception. 
It has been put in a garret, though it is only fair 
to add that a sum of 3001. has been expended in 
binding and repairing the books, and in providing 
suitable cases for them. Another curious case 
of literary pilfering ought to be mentioned here. 
In 1861 Mr. Riley, in the course of his researches, 
discovered that a portion of the Liber Custu- 
marum had been abstracted from the City’s 
archives. It was found among the Cottonian 
manuscripts of the British Museum, whereupon 
the Library Committee wrote to the trustees of 
the Museum inquiring as to the circumstances 


moved, and requesting its restoration. The 


trustees replied, and expressed their inability to 
| surrender the abstracted folios. It would appear 


The handiwork of Inigo Jones is still to the fore | that Sir Robert Cotton, in the early part of the 


seventeenth century, borrowed several of the 


City’s records under various pretexts, retained 
them for a considerable period; and they were 


only restored to the Corporation after much 
pressure, and then in a defaced and mutilated 
condition. The total number of volumes now in 
the library is about 30,000, exclusive of a large 
collection of maps, plans, prints, drawings, and 
portraits. 2 
It is now time to say a few words regarding 


of this desirable object was laid by a donation 
of several Roman antiquities discovered in 
digging the foundations of the new post-cffice, 
and in the excavations for the new London 
Bridge, and the Guildhall Chapel. The local 
antiquities of the City are perhaps the most 


valuable and interesting we possese, and addi- 
tions are being continually made to them, such 


as the Roman pavement lately found in Bucklers- 
bury. This splendid relic is now in the posses- 
sion of the museum, and it will surprise most 
persons, we dare say, when they find this young 
institution so wealthy in relics of the Roman 
era, the whole, of course, having been dug up 
within a stone’s throw of Guildhall. A large 
portion of the curiosities of this class was added 
when 
the Corporation authorised the purchase, for 
the sum of 2001., of a private collection 
of Roman and Medieval antiquities, seleoted 
with great care during the excavations carried 
on in the City for the last fifteen years. 
Other of the contributions have been acquired 
more gradually ; a single precious bit here and 
another there. So far as the limited and crowded 
space allowed, the contents have been arranged 
and classified, though a large number of objects 
of rare interest have (of necessity) been stoweu 
away like so much lumber. Still che visitor will 
find much to engage his attention and to excite 
his wonder. Under one glass case we have & 
collection of fine Roman pottery found in 
Thames-street in 1864, and we cannot but regret 
that it should be in so fragmentary a condition. 
Another case contains specimens of figured 
Samian ware cast up in the excavations for New- 
street, Southwark. It is ornamented with 
scrolls of foliage, of beautiful design and ex- 
quisite workmanship. Ina third case we _ 
upon specimens of Roman fresco or Wal 
painting and bits of mosaic work, earthenwars 
urns in variety, many of them quite perfect an 
of shapes that we moderns are content to copy 
because we cannot su them. With what 
care, too, a batch of frightfally old shoes has 
been placed under lock and key! We soon 
discover, however, that these are worn-out 
crepida of different kinds, most of the specimens 
showing the ordinary Roman method for making 
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soles of extra thickness by rows of nails driven | and treasures of antiquity there shown him, he 
through several layers of leather from the out-| had overlooked the squalor of the building. Bat 
side, The nails differ little in shape from what | on leaving, with many thanks to the librarian for 
are used for navvies’ boots in the present day. | the treat he had given him, the Professor said,— 
The shoes were found on the site of the Royal | “ If we possessed such jewels as these we should 
Exchange. There is a fine collection of Roman | provide them with a more worthy casket.” At 
pins and neecles of bone and jet, and here we | last the Corporation has resolved in earnest to 
decidedly beat our ancient invaders in the matter | take the hint of the enlightened American. 

of making stitches. They certainly never 
a - Hay modern sewing-machine, but —_——E 

ey have left us some whorls for spinning. = . . 

lateeusiing also is a group of styli Gen ma THE GEOLOGY OF BUILDING STONES.* 
bone) for writing on tablets, with specimens of| Tue next division of the great Oolitic series 
tabellz (wood) found on the site of “ Steelyard;” | in descending order is that of the Portland stone 
spoons (cochlearia) with circular bowls and | and sand, upon which the Parbeck beds are seen 
pointed handles, used by the Romans in eating | to rest in Dorsetshire, this indeed being the only 
eggs, extracting shell-fish, &c., almost identical | county which possesses any good sequence of 
in size and shape with some egg and salt spoons | these Upper Oolites. Unlike the fresh-water 
of these days, though of coarse manufacture ; | conditions of the Purbeck, the Portland stone is 
Roman knives with bone handles, fibula or|of marine origin, as is also the accompanying 
brooches, armlets, rings, locks and keys. Casar’s | Portland sand, as shown by the fossils. As its 
countrymen were in the habit of making use of | name implies, the great storehouse from which 
that little article of modern utility, a latch-key, | this world-wide building-stone is obtained, is in 
though it was not a Chubb. In addition to these | Portland Isle, near Weymouth, the particular 
we may notice a number of lead signagula, or | merits of which were first seen by Inigo Jones, 
pilgrims’ signs, dating from the time of Edward who chose it for the banqueting-hall at White- 











The Oxford clay is generally recognised by the 
agriculturist, from its being usually laid out 
in meadows and permanent pastures. It is 
generally a dark-blue clay and shale ; but in some 
places, as in Wiltshire, it takes the form of a 
concretionary limestone fullof shells. Here it is 
called Kelloway rock ; but it is seldom or never 
used for building. 

The Lower Oolite is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant of the whole series ; not that the quality 
of the stone is better, for the Portland stone 
cannot be excelled, but because it is spread over 
a larger surface of country. It is found all the 
way from Dorsetshire to Yorkshire, attaining its 
greatest development about Bath and the Cottes- 
wold districts. Like the other divisions of the 
series, it is subdivided into Cornbrash, Forest 
Marble, Great Oolite, and Stonesfield Slate, 
Fallers’ Earth, Inferior Oolite. Geological terms 
are often very vague and misleading, as in this 
case, when people would naturally consider the 
Lower and Inferior Oolite as the same thing, 
whereas the Inferior is really only a component 
portion of the Lower. 

The Cornbrash and Forest Marble are gene- 
rally found together. The former consists’ of clays 


the Confessor, most of which were found in the hall, and used it largely all through his career. | and calcareous sandstones passing down into the 
Thames at Westminster; old English padlocks The beds are about six in number, and are called, | latter, which is usually an argillaceous lime- 


and keys from 1350; iron, bronze, and brass beginning at the top,—the top-cap, skull-cap, 
spurs, of different dates, some of them of so roach, top bed, middle bed or curf, and bottom 


formidable and cruel a character that we pity the | bed. The “ roach” bed, in the geological division | 


stone, although it is not always constant. 
The Ccrnbrash, when exposed to the atmo- 
sphere, becomes a rubbly cream-coloured stone, 


poor horses of the period ; buckles and medalsof of Middle Portland, is valuable when great | and breaks into small blocks with uneven sur- 


Charles I.’s time; gold motto-rings and other strength is required, such as for the bottoms of | 
trinkets and personal ornaments worn by our an- breakwaters; but it will not bear a close, even | 


faces. It is not oolitic, and seldom yields good 
building-stone, but is useful for making lime. 


cestors. There isauniquecollectionoftradesmen’s face. In this respect the “top bed” is best of | Agriculturally it is a remarkably good soil for 
tokens relating to London, Westminster, and all, and the “ bottom bed” the worst. In fact, | corn, which Dr. Voelcker thinks arises from its 


Southwark, as also an attractive display of bronze the building-stone underlies the whole island | containing a large amount of phosphoric acid 
medals commemorative of various events con- like a great floor, of which about an acre annu- suitable to wheat. The Forest Marble, on the 
nected with the history of the City from the ally gets worked, and it is calculated that at other hand, is generally a cold wet soil, favour- 
opening of the Royal Exchange by Queen Eliza- | this rate there is enough to last for the next two able for pasture, and particularly when clay 
beth, in 1570, to the entry of the Princess of thousand years, About 40,000 tons annually predominates, as at Bradford (Wilts). 

Wales into London. Here may also be seen a are raised from the Portland quarries, and their, In some places it yields good building-stone— 
massive tombstone erected to some Roman’ destination is—everywhere. | at Sherborne, for instance, where it is known 
citizen who was interred in Ludgate-hill, then) The Isle of Purbeck, too, near Swanage, sup-|as Crackmore Marble, of which the chancel 
one of the highways leading to the City; the plies good Portland stone, and furnished the | steps of the abbey church are built. The Bath 
sign-stone of the famous Boar’s Head Tavern, in| material used in Goldsmiths’ Hall and the Forest Marble is mostly used for slabs for flooring 
Eastcbeap, is preserved here, and a sword pre- | Reform Club. / and roofing, and also for road mstal. In the 
sented to the Corporation by Lord Nelson after | At Tisbury, in Wiltshire, the Portland stone neighbourhood of Cirencester it is also used for 
the battle of the Nile. The manuscript docu- is called the “ Devil's Bed.” When first cut, it roofing and pitching stone. They are here 
ments in the museum are not many, but they is of a green colour, and soft, but becomes hard frequently dug from a few feet beneath the 
are highly valuable. They include, among others, aud nearly white after exposure to the atmo- surface, the gap being filled in again with rub- 
autograph letters from Queen Elizabeth (1586), sphere. Near Salisbury there are valuable bish, and the soil replaced. : 
Victoria, Napoleon III., Victor Emmanuel (in quarries, which give the stone the name of| Forest Marble is largely developed in Wych- 
reply to the address of the Corporation in 1855), Chilmark stone. It is of a greenish brown, and | wood Forest, Oxfordshire, where it is generally 
Count Cavour; a letter written by Dr. Johnson, has been largely used in Salisbury Cathedral, | yellowish at the surface, but when reached at 
dated Streatham, 1778; another of more interest, | and at Wilton, |gome depth is of the usual blue colour. The 
addressed to the “Commissioners of Publiqae| These are the principal sources of Portland | beds differ a good deal in different places, some- 
Works of the City of London,” with reference | stone, although the formation is seen slightly | times being a fissile oolite, splitting into rough 
to the Fleet ditch ; from Sir Christopher Wren | developed and partially worked in other counties, slates, and in others blue and grey flags with 
and Robert Hooke, and dated 1673. There are such as Oxfordshire; at Great Hazeley, where | beds of clay. Frome and Blandford churches, 
two letters written by Cromwell,—one to the | there are quarries; and in Bucks, near Aylesbury, | with Trinity Church, Cirencester, are built of it, 
Lord Mayor, dated from the Cockpitt, 1653; the where it is locally called “pendle,” and is used and the most important quarries are found at 
in buildings in that town. Sherborne, Milborne Port, Frome, — Tetbury, 
questiug them to suspend the appointment of a! Underlying the Portland stone, and forming | Wellington, Cirencester, avd Bladon in Oxford- 
Geometry Professor in Gresham College, until he | the base of the Upper Oolite series, is the Kim- shire. The Great Oolite contains those valuable 
should have an opportunity to speak with some meridge clay, useful to the builder, as the great | beds which yield the Bath freestone, which, like 
of them. This is signed, “ Y* lovinge friend, | sources for tiles, draining-pipes, and bricks, in | the Portland stone, is known all over the world. 


other addressed to the Gresham Company, re- | 








aioe ic: AT 


ry 


Oliver P.,” and is dated Whitehall, 9 May, 1656. ‘the counties of Wilts, Dorset, Bucks, &c. The) 


A letter, written in an unusually large bat | two former alone supply many millions annually. 


The term freestone, however, although usually 
applied to the Great and Inferior Oolite, has 


modern-looking hand, by the Duke of Bucking-| The Middle Oolite is by no means of such | different local meanings; as, for instance, in 


ham, gives a description of the Great Fire then economic value as the upper or lower divisions. 
burning, i.c.. on the 6th of September, 1666. It contains the Coral Rag and the Oxford clay, 
But unquestionably the gem of the autograph the former being subdivided into two, viz., the 
collection is the signature of Shakspeare affixed | calcareous grit and the Coral Rag proper. It is so 
to a deed of sale of a house in Blackfriars, pur-| called because it is principally composed of 
chased by the poet from Henry Walker, dated petrified corals, which retain their position in 
March 10th, 1612. This deed was sold by public great masses jast as they grow in the sea; in 
auction in 1843, and bought by the library | fact, it is nothing less than a fossil coral reef. 
committee for 1451. The signature is one of the | It is used pretty largely, but locally, in Dorset- 
best of the six autographs of Shakspeare in| shire for building, while in Oxfordshire and 
existence acknowledged to be genuine (omitting | Berks priucipally for road metal. The higher 
reference to the recent asserted discovery at| beds, however, in the former county (at the base 
Bury St. Edmund’s), of which three are/|of the Kimmeridge clay) produce a coarse oolite 
attached to his will in Doctors’ Commons,| freestone, quarried at Headington, which has 
one is in Montaigne’s Essays in the British | been largely used for buildings in Oxford of later 
Musenm, and one on a mortgage-deed of the| date than the fifteenth century; but the geo- 
1lth of March, 1612. For this document the | logical surveyors state that it does not answer 
British Museum, in 1858, gave the sum of 315l. | well, partly from inherent defects in quality, and 
It is unnecessary that we should again refer to | partly from sufficient attention not having been 
the miserable accommodation afforded for the| given to placing the stones in the buildings as 
display of these treasures of antiquity. They | they lay in the quarry. 

are literally stowed away in a narrow and ill-| In Dorsetehire it is arough stone, but has been 
adapted corridor, with bad light and worse ven- | used a good deal. A large portion of Shaftes- 
tilation. Not very long ago a distinguished | bary has been built of it from the quarries near 
American Professor visited Guildhall. Having | Braton and Gillingham; also Gillingham, Hinton 
seen the rest of our municipal buildings, and| St. Mary’s, Marnhull, and Sutton Waldron 
greatly admired the splendour of that temple in| churches. There are extensive quarries of Coral 
which “our civic hospitalities are dispensed | Rag at Swindon, Parton, and Melksham, in Wilt- 
with a profusion worthy of Lucullus,” he was con- | shire. 

ducted to the library. The librarian hoped that, 
in the enthusiasm created by the literary gems 








* See p. 559, ante, 





Hampshire, near Alton, where a rock in the 
Upper Greensand or Upper Malm rock is called 
freestone ; and in Cornwall the term is applied 
to the stone from a granitic dyke. The topmost 
beds of the Great Oolite afford beautiful road 
metal, and the bottom zone is geologically termed 
Stonesfield Slate, from the village, in Oxford- 
shire, where they are so finely developed. 
Everybody is familiar with the splendid slabs of 
freestone sent out from the Bath and Wiltshire 
quarries, and it is used all over the country for 
“dressings,” and very largely as “ashlar,” for 
partitions, &c. The Cirencester quarries pro- 
duce walling, paving, block, and road stones, the 
walling stone being used for most of the 
buildings, such as the Town-hall, the Agricul- 
tural College, and St. John’s Church. It is 
capable of being easily faced. The block 
stone is used instead of Bath stone when 
expense is an object; but it does not do for 
wet and frosty weather, for it must be kept 
dry, whereas Bath stone will stand wet and 
frost. There is much variety in the quality 
of the Great Oolite; for instance, at Chipping 
Norton, it does not produce good building-stone, 
whereas at Taynton, near Burford, in the same 
county, it is remarkably good, and furnished the 
material for Blenheim, and a number of churches 
in Oxford and thereabouts. These churches, of 
the dates of the twelfth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth centuries, have stood better and retained 
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sharper mouldings than some of the later build- 
ings, which are of Coral Rag. The same varia- 
tions are found in the Stonesfield slate. At these 
quarries, which are getting exhausted and too 
expensive to work, the bed is only 1 ft. thick. 
The blocks are brought to the surface in early 
winter and exposed to the frost, which causes 
them to split along the planes of bedding. The 
equivalents of these beds are found in Gloucester- 
shire, at Sevenhampton and Eyeford. Here 
they are sandy and fissile, and make good slates ; 
but as they go east to Windmarsh and Taynton, 
they become quite oolitic, and fit for building. 
Burford Church is built of Stonesfield slate. 

In Northamptonshire, the sands which yield 
such splendid beds of iron ore are all in the 
Great Oolite, and the stone is deeply tinged with 
the ferruginous stone. In fact, Wellingborough 
and the villages adjoining are built of oolitic 
iron stone, and at a pinch might be carted off 
bodily to the furnace and then smelted. 

The principal Great Oolite quarries are at 
Bath. Combe Down furnished the stone for the 
restoration of Henry VIII.’s Chapel in West- 
minster Abbey; Farleigh Down supplied Buck- 
ingham Palace; Box, Corsham, and Baynton 
supplied Windsor Castle, Laycock Abbey, and 
Wilton House; from Shepton Mallet came the 
stone for Prior’s Park College and the Orphan 
Asylum at Slough, close to the station. Besides 
these, there are well-known quarries at Bath- 
hampton, Bridgwater, Wellington, Yeovil, Stroud 
(where it is called Painswick stone), Tetbury, 
Eyeford, Sevenhampton, Bradford, Charlbury, in 
Oxfordshire (from which many buildings in 
Oxford have been supplied), Ancaster, in Lincoln- 
shire (Belvoir and Wollaton Hall were built from 
hence), and Lincoln, from whence came the 
stone for Grantham, Boston, and Newark 
churches, and Lincoln Cathedral. The quarries 
near Stamford furnished stone for Ely Cathedral, 
and that known as Barnack Rag for Peter- 
borough. In Yorkshire, the Aislaby stone was 
used for Whitby Abbey, Docks, and the New 
University Library at Cambridge; while those 
from Brough supplied Beverley Minster. 

The Fullers’ Earth is principally seen at Bath, 
at the base of the Great Oolite, and is not of 
much account to the builder, though it furnishes 
gocd soil for the farmer. The Fallers’ Earth 
Rock in Dorsetshire is a limestone (not oolitic), 
and is burnt for lime. 

The Inferior Oolite, the lowestZof the oolitic 
series, is a calcareous freestone resting upon the 
lias. It is pretty constant in its range, although 
it differs very much in its development, being 
most splendidly seen in Gloucestershire, at Bird- 
lip, Crichley, Leckhamptom Hill (Cheltenham), 
Winchester, &c. To the east, however, in 
Oxfordshire it dwindles away, until it is only a 
few feet thick. Geologists again subdivide the 
Inferior Oolite into Ragstone, Pea-grit, Upper 
Freestone, Oolite Marl, and Lower Freestone. 
The ragstone is principally used for roads. The 











The Papal Chair stripped of its Finery. 





ST. PETER’S CHAIR, ROME. 


In contrast to the venerable chair of St. Peter, 
of which a recent number of the Builder con- 
tained an interesting representation, I send you 
a sketch of the present chair of St. Peter’s suc- 
cessor, stripped of its finery, and reduced to the 
bare boards of which it consists, or did so in 
1855, when last I was in Rome. 

It happened that, strolling from the Vatican 
into the Church, on the 15th of January, I found 
the workmen preparing for a cappella papale to 
be held on the 18th, the anniversary, it was said, 
of the return of the Papal See to Rome, though 
later by five days than the date assigned to it by 
Battista Platina. The drapery was being put 
'up for the occasion, and the papal chair, the 
| object of so much pious regard, was there in all 
the nakedness of its bare boards, a rough, un- 

seemly seat of dirty deal, made up of odds and 
_ ends of old materials. 
| The idea occurred to me that this chair, thus 
exposed, was not symbolically a bad representa- 





| tion of the Papacy itself, made gorgeous to the 


| sight by its showy externals, as this deal chair 


Upper Freestone at Leckbampton is about 28 ft. by its royal trappings of crimson velvet, and 
thick. It is not so constant in quality as the | trimmings of golden tissue, so I sketched it and 


Lower Freestone ; for at Stanway Hill it yields | 


roughly measured it. It was 8 ft. high, 2 ft. 


fine blocks, whereas at Broadway and Bourton it | deep, and about 2 ft. 9 in. broad. For the sake 


is fissile, and made use of as slates. 


of Romanism I could have wished it to have been 


The Lower Freestone at Cheltenham is 127 ft. of less homely material, but, wooden as it was, 


in thickness, and when carefully examined, is 


found to consist of fragments of shells cemented | 


together by carbonate of lime. It is one of the 
most beautiful stones in the kingdom, rivalling 
Caen stone in purity of colour, durability, and 
capability of being moulded. 

We close these few remarks on the oolite series 
of building-stones with a list of the weights 
(avoirdupois) of a cubic foot of some of the prin- 
cipal ones, which we have extracted from the 
Mining Record of 1858, a valuable compendium 
of quarries and quarry-stones in the United 
Kingdom, a new edition of which, brought to 
the present time, would be of immense use to 
all concerned in building :— 


Formation. 


it answered every purpose, was capacious, and 
had a firm bottom. Au fond, all orthodox 
religions are pretty much the same, the prin- 
ciples of humanity do not alter, nor human 
duties either, though the tastes and feelings of 
times and peoples may dress them up differently. 
Divested of its finery, no plain Protestant parson 
could desire a more humble chair than the 
wooden throne of St. Peter’s successor: that it 
is of so perishable a material also suggests a 
moral, and a deeper meaning when spiritually 
discerned. H. ©. Bartow, 








ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Tue interior of the Princess’s Theatre, as left 
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by the late Mr. Charles Kean, with whom the 
conductor of this journal was long connected in 
the production of his Shakspearean revivals, had 


i | become faded and dirty, and Mr. George Vining, 


the present manager, did not too soon determine 
to renovate and adorn. The house has been 
entirely redecorated at the cost of something 
like 38,0001. The architectural ornaments of 
the proscenium have been altered, and to the 
flat sorfaces of the front of the dress circle 
and of the upper boxes, formerly decorated with 
painting, coupled griffins, and Italian ecroll- 
work, in low relief, more elegantly modelled 
than we sometimes see them in this position, have 








been applied. The whole is solidly gilt on light 
backgrounds, and so, too, are the enriched pilas- 
ters that enclose the stage and the proscenium 
boxes. As a question of principle this substi- 
tution of ornament in relief for flat sur- 
faces painted by good artists is open to dis- 
cussion, but we are willing to admit the 
necessity for change and novelty that exists 
with reference to the adornment of places of 
amusement, as well as other exigencies, and to 
give praise to the decorative artist employed, 
Mr. MacIntosh, of Langham-street, for the suc- 
cessful manner in which he has done his work. 
The ornamental work in relief, we should add (of 
carton pierre), was executed by Messrs. White & Co. 
The front of the Queen’s box and that of a box for 
the Prince of Wales on the opposite side, are 
heavily draped with crimson velvet and gilt 
ornaments, and there being no strong colour else- 
where in the house, look somewhat spotty. The 
drapery might be lessened with improved effect. 
The ceiling is painted with Cupids and flowers by 
Mr. Homan. The lighting of the house was en- 
trusted to Messrs. J. Defries & Sons, and is very 
well done. The central light—a handsome work of 
its kind—is a combination of sunburner and glass 
chandelier, and in addition to this there are two 
smaller chandeliers with sunlights close to the 
proscenium, one on each side. The footlights, 
too, have been altered, and made to obstruct less 
the view of the stage than was formerly the 
case. Some improvements have been made in 
the seating, and Messrs. Telbin and W. Telbin 
have painted one of their handsome masses of 
white and red satin curtains for a drop scene; 
so that altogether the public have reason to be 
pleased with what Mr. Vining has provided for 
them before the footlights. Behind them, no 
less. Handel’s “ Acis and Galatea” (the words 
by Gay, Pope, Dryden, and others!) is moat 
successfully revived, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. 
Montem Smith, and Miss Blanche Oole singing 
so well as greatly to surpass all that was ex- 
pected of them, and Herr Formes very little dis- 
appointing even those who had formed extrava- 
gant notions of his fitness for the giant’s part. 
Mr. F, Lloyds and his assistants have repro- 
duced very admirably the sketches of the late 
Clarkson Stanfield, including ‘The Rolling 
Wave” on the coast of Sicily by moonlight, 
view from a vineyard looking into a valley, au 
the Bay with the Temple of Neptune hard by. 








London Bridge.—A correspondent again 
suggests that as the roadways of London-bridge 
are about to be taken up and relaid, an orna- 
mental iron footway should be thrown out on 
each side of the bridge, so that the whole of the 
present footways might be taken into the road- 
ways, to the great relief of the traffic. 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON WATER 
SUPPLY. 


ON SOURCES OF SUPPLY OTHER THAN THE 
MOUNTAINOUS DISTRICTS OF ENGLAND AND 
WALEs, * 


Havine disposed of the gravitation schemes, 
the Commissioners consider the propositions 
it have been made to supply the metropolis 

mn— 

1. The river Thames and its tributaries. 

2. The river Lea. 

3. The chalk and oolite formations in the basin 
of the Thames. 

4. Miscellaneous sources. 

Mr. M‘Clean proposed, in 1849 and 1850, to 
dam up the Thames above Medmenham by a 
series of embankments across the present channel 
so as to form reservoirs, from the lowest of 
which, at an elevation of 105 ft. above low water 
at London, he would make a canal 40 ft. wide 
and 12 ft. deep to bring the water to London, 
delivering it at about the level of the Paddington 
Canal or the New River Head, from which level 
the lower parts of London might be supplied, 
and the higher parts by pumping from this level 
to reservoirs at Hampstead and Clapham. 

The drainage area of the Thames to the point 
selected for the reservoirs is 2,500 square miles, 
and the mean annual rainfall is taken to be 
26 in. The quantity obtainable in this way is 
estimated by Mr. M‘Clean at 200 million gallons 
per day. 

Mr. Bailey Denton’s plan is to collect the water 
from the oolitic sources on the north of the 
Thames between Cricklade and Oxford, and from 
the various streams rising in the chalk through- 
out the whole area. The average rainfall is 
26 in.; the minimum between 19 in. and 20 in., 
“and that minimum is disposed of in this way :— 
3 in. support the perennial supply of the river; 
that is to say, maintain the river in summer at 
the ordinary height.” Of the remaining 17 in. 
a very large share runs off to the sea in winter. 
The ordinary winter flow as compared with the 
ordinary summer flow is as 2} to 1. 

Mr. Denton proposes three sources of supply : 
the upper sources of the Thames giving 100 
million gallons a day; the Lee 60 millions ; the 
Wey and the Mole 40 millions; making in all 
200 million gallons per day, exclusive of the 
Colne and Wandle, which may provide a share 
at some future time. 

Using the North Wiltshire Canal, and the 
Thames and Severn Canal, which joins the 
Thames at Lechlade, for the collection of water, 
Mr. Denton proposes to bring the water from 
Lechlade to London by a conduit 127 miles in 
length. This conduit would collect the water 


from the various tributaries into a concentrating | yjtimate delivery through springs to the streams 
reservoir to be made just below Oxford. Then, | and rivers is spread over weeks or months. 
taking in other tributaries, the condait would «To this cause is owing the permanence of flow 
|of a river draining a permeable rock district, 
_compared with the irregular delivery of a river 
draining an impermeable district, and it is a weir. 


bring the water to Hampton, to be delivered to 
the present Waterworks Companies, and by them 
raised to high-service reservoirs for distribution 
by gravitation. 

The cost is estimated by Mr. Denton at 
§,320,0001. 

Mr. T. C. Brown, of Cirencester, gives infor- 


mation of the rainfall in the upper part of the | 


basin of the Thames from 1845 to 1868. It 
varied from 199 in. in 1854 to 48°8 in. in 1852, 
= the mean of the twenty-three years was 
in, 
Mr. Bravender says, in respect of some large 
springs, that Boxwell spring yields 1 million 
gallons a day. 





* See pp. 598-9, ante. 


about the same strength. Ampney spring gives 


Ablington a spring gives out more than 2 million 
gallons a day. A spring above Winson gives 
out 1} million, These springs are at a level of 
from 300 ft. to 380 ft. above the sea. Mr. 
Bravender estimates that from 9 in. to 11 in. of 
the mean annual rainfall is available over the 
whole district. 

Mr. R. W. Mylne proposes to bring 70 million 
gallons per day from the streams and chalk 
springs of the basin of the River Lea, at a cost 


The quantity of water above stated is the 


out from 20 to 30 million gallonsa day. Bibury | daily average of the whole year, but in summer 
spring gives out rather more than that. At/| the quantity reaches the following maximum :— 


Gallons per day. 





Chelsea ... 9,042,800 
West Middlesex .............ccscscesees ~ 9,776,707 
Grand Junction ..............sssecesees 11,032,742 
Southwark and Vauxhall...,......... 13,975,000 
I «i cacecscinitilnaidinaaniantteninds 10,257,800 
Pe nciisuraitaccieniiligniitieninte 26,710,000 
A EY Im 20,321,152 
GOI isnissitnstintiuariazevsisiiidiestintichers 196,708 
nn 108,312,909 


of 1,250,0001., in substitution of the present | on tue supPLy OF WATER AVAILABLE FROM THE 


supply of the New River and East London Com- 
panies. Of this quantity 47 million gallons 


BASIN OF THE THAMES. 
The minimum flow of the Thames at Kingston 


would be from the upper sources, impounded in is variously estimated, but looking at all the cir- 


arsenate mini eg beng deere ae ese cumstances, the commissioners conclude that a 


to retain the New River channel for the flow of daily flow of 350,000,000 gallons is an exceptional 


issuing from the west bank of the valley between 
Amwell and Rye House, and lift them into the 


the Chadwell spring, and to collect all the springs thing, coourring only for « few deye in the course 
of many years. 


The companies are empowered to take the 


plc ters Parcictna genus on te Pn ety following quantities of waterfrom the Thames :— 


of the springs which now work Hoddesdon Mill, 
and to collect these and others in the locality, 
and lift them also into the New River. The 
quantity thus obtained would be 18} million 
gallons a day, and from the gravel and sands 
near Hoddesdon 44 millions additional might be 
lifted into the New River, making a total of 23 
million gallons, which would increase the daily 
supply to 70 million gallons, in substitution 
of the present supply of the New River 





Gallons daily. 

Chelsea Company ....sccsssseesrsesees 20,000,000 
West Middiesex ..........cccccsseccceee 20,000,000 
Grand Junction. ...........ccccccscccees 20,000,000 
Southwark and Vauxhall ............. 20,000,000 
PIE - asniasuepssouiinamenvidnniatans 20,000,000 
Mia6 TROD. cecccccceccrssecccssceocseses 10,000,000 

110,000,000 


The commissioners are led to believe that 


and East London Companies. Mr. Mylne/ storage reservoirs could easily be made on the 
says the advantages of this plan to the/| upper part of the river, to collect floods and 
East London Company would be that they equalise the flow, and so neutralise the effect of 
would obtain water from a purer source, and the severe droughts, and therefore to admit of 





could distribute it by gravitation instead of a 


still larger abstraction of water if required 


pumping, as at present, and the New River hereafter. 


Company would have an increased and improved 


But apart from the main stream of the 


supply. 


The Commissioners then refer to the chalk 
formations in the basin of the Thames. Ont of 
the 3,676 square miles drainage area of the 
Thames above Kingston 1,047 square miles, or 
two-sevenths of the whole, consist of chalk 
downs. These strata absorb and store a large 


portion of the rainfall. 


In some “general remarks on the sources 
and springs in the Thames basin,” the Com- 
missioners state the drainage area at Kingston 
to be 3,676 square miles, which receives an 
average annual rainfall of 27:2 in., and one- 
third of the quantity due to this rainfall flows 
down the Thames at Hampton. 


One-third of 


Thames, it is also necessary to inquire into the 
additional quantity which may be obtained from 
the subsidiary basin of the river Lea. Its area is 
about 500 square miles, and the mean annual 
rainfall 25} in. The upper part, above Hertford, 
is almost entirely chalk; the lower part almost 
entirely London clay. The New River Company 
take 18 million gallons per day from the upper 
part, between Hertford and Ware, and the East 
London Company, 194 millions lower down, being 
on the whole 37} million gallons per day, on the 
average of the year, the quantity in summer 
being increased to about 40 millions. Adding 
to this the 5 millions that the companies are 
bound to leave for the lockage of boats, the 
present demand on the river is 45 million gallons 


the area consists of impermeable clays, and two- 


oolitic limestones, sands, and chalk. The rain- 


thirds, or about 2,450 square miles, of permeable | per day. 


Mr. Beardmore, the engineer of the river, 


fall on this latter area does not pass off into the| makes the quantity passing down the river at 
streams at once, but is stored up, and its| Fielde’s Weir for the last nineteen years 1088 





| of water supply.” 


At Ewen there is another of 


million gallons per day; and in the months of 
June, July, August, and September of five dry 
years he makes it (including the companies’ 
supplies) average 45:2 million gallons, which is 
increased by springs in the valley below the 


It is therefore clear that without storage 


consideration of great importance in a question | reservoirs no more water can be relied on. The 


ON THE PRESENT WATER SUPPLY OF THE 
METROPOLIS, 


Commissioners consider that even with proper 
storage the Lea valley cannot contribute more 
than 50 millions. 


As to a subsidiary supply from the chalk, the 


Commissioners do not approve of tapping the 


London is now supplied with water by eight : . - 
: : reservoirs of water contained in the chalk that 
companies. On the north side of the Thames, Sidi tities the ean ex the Th alia 


the New River Company, the East London 


Hampton, believing that that would only be to 


Com , the Chelsea Company, the West sepia 

Middlesex Company, and the Grand Junction reduce, pro tanto, a ee yowens = ae 

Company; on the south side, the Lambeth | *t*e#ms, and, therefore, little or nothing wou 
son My , be gained by that; but there is a reservoir of 


of the present supply are as follow :— 
































Estimated 
“~— | Approximate Number of | number of Average 
ital. area of district waa s 
supplied, | SPPliedin | .upplied in 
| PP 1867. t367, 
From the Thames :— £. __| Square miles. Gallons. 
Chelsea ......... idee 785, 6y 26,875 170,000 
OUR TERE OOIE oe. ceca: inercivenntchensctiortinyscaas 798,671 10 36,881 275,000 
ee ANGE i PBR E 859,000 24 27,190 245,000 
Bouthwark and Vauxhall ................seeeeees 1,100,440 30 71,558 465,000 
siecle: 245 25 33,320 230,000 | 8,975,530 
From the Basin of the Lea:— _-_ 
New River wlio 2,609,418 19 113,462 800,000 23,790,667 
East London ..| 1,400,000 50 92,662 675,900 19,298,241 
43,088,908 
From Chalk Wells in Kent :— aeermeentenate 
Kent Company ... 489,240 60 34,504 240,000 | 6,468,873 
Total 8,769,514 224} 441,442 3,100,000 98,600,248 


























| Capen, he Southaak ant Manes Bes water in the chalk on the south and south-east 
peng, oud the Kast Company, The pare of London that does not feed either of those 
streams, but whose surplus waters find their 
way by springs into the Thames below London. 


that the Kent Company pump from the 


few wells they have 7 million gallons per day, 
hesene inhabitants |daily supply | and are said to be capable of supplying twice as 

in 1867. | much, that the Grays Springs are said to be 
capable of yielding 10 millions, and that a 
small district near Gravesend has furnished an 
8,087,258 | equal quantity, they believe they may safely 
sae estimate that an additional supply from this 
13,629,753 | Source of 30 millions gallons per day may be had. 


Combining these several sources, they estimate 


—— ——— | that, if ever reqaired, they may calculate on 
=. getting from the basin of the Thames :— 


Gallons per dey. 
From the main stream, supplemented 
by the aid of store reservoirs, say 220,000,000 


Prroen the Tee ..ccccscccccscsscesccvcscseces 60,000,000 
From the chalk tothe south and south- 
east Of London .........cccreseesssreseese 30,000,000 


Or, say, & total of......... 300,000,000 


pang ge etre qrenereer- openness 


€- 
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ON THE PRESENT QUALITY OF THE WATER IN THE 
THAMES AND ITS TRIBUTARIES, 


Mineral or inorganic contents, such as metallic 
and earthy salts, are found present in water at 
its first sources, while the organic contents be- 
come added to it by accidental circumstances 
during its flow. 

The mineral or inorganic contents of the water 
supplied by the companies from Hampton 
amount usually to about 15 grains per gallon of 
water, of which more than half is carbonate of 
lime, and the rest sulphate of lime, with salts of 
magnesia, soda, potash, and silica, and traces 
of alum and iron. The waters of the Lea Valley 
as supplied by the companies differ little from 
those of the Thames; but those of the Kent 
Company, being drawn from the chalk, contain 
a considerably larger quantity of the salts of lime. 

The presence of lime gives the water the 
peculiar quality of hardness. Water charged 
with salts of lime has the property of decom- 
posing soap to a certain extent, by the combina- 
tion of the iime with the alkali, and this is what 
is meant by the popular description of the water 
being “hard.” Dr. Clark, of Aberdeen, dis- 





mile, or rather less than 3 to the acre, is the 
present population. 

The sewage from the towns situate on the 
river and its tributaries, that finds its way into 
the streams, is subject to a provision of nature 
for effecting spontaneously its purification. 
Some of the noxious matter is removed by fish 
and other animal life, and a further quantity is 
absorbed by aquatic vegetation ; but, in addition 
to this, important changes are effected by 
chemical action, the great agent being oxygen. 
Ranning waters always contain much air dis- 
solved in them, especially when frequent falls 
over weirs and through locks take place, and the 
organic matters are seized upon and broken up, 
and their peculiar organic constitution destroyed, 
their elements being rearranged into permanent 
inorganic forms, innocuous and free from any 
deleterious quality. 


All the professors of chemistry agreed with | 
this view, but disagreed upon the question of | 


degree to which water could ba thus purified 
which had been contaminated with sewage, and 
of how far analysis of the water was a safe guide 
to its quality as affecting health. Dr. Frankland 
relies on analysis to indicate, by the presence of 


As to the population of London, it was 
3,082,374 in the middle of 1867. Mr. Bateman 
estimates that in nine or ten years it will be 
4,500,000, and the Commissioners agree nearly 
with this estimate, allowing more time than 
Mr. Bateman does for this population being 
attained. They assume an ultimate future 
population of 5,000,000. 

As to the quantity of water required, ten 
gallons per head per day aresufficient for ordinary 
domestic requirements, including water-closets, 
but to this have to be added large supplies for 
street watering, flushing sewers, trade purposes, 
and other consumption, which, in London, have 
been estimated at another ten gallons. Then 
there is waste, often amounting to another ten 
gallons. Mr. Bateman takes forty gallons as the 
least quantity that ought to be reckoned on in 
the future. In Glasgow it is fifty gallons. Mr. 
Duncan says that in a large town where care is 
taken to prevent waste thirty gallons per head 
| per day would be about the right quantity, but 
| he thinks it will go on increasing to about forty. 
‘five gallons. 
| Mr. Hawksley thinks thirty gallons abundant, 
| Mr. Simpson says thirty gallons, including all 





covered a mode by which the hardness of water | nitrates and nitrites, that the water had been in | public sewers. 


could be defined with great exactness. He first the same proportion subject to “ previous | 
formed a series of artificial waters of several | sewage contamination,” contending that these | 
grades of hardness, each containing a known nitrates and nitrites are the skeletons of pre- | 
proportion of bicarbonate of lime; and when | vious organic matters derived from sewage, 


any unknown water was to be tried, he compared | while others consider they may be derived from | 


its «flects on soap with these as standards, and other sources. The presence of these nitrates 
s0 at once obtained an accurate measure of its and nitrites in moderate quantity is not con- 
hardness. He proposed to designate the hard- sidered by any of them prejudicial to the con- 
ness of water by the number of grains of bicar- sumers of the water, but it is just that degree of 
bonate of lime contained in one imperial gallon moderation which they cannot determine. 
(or 70,000 grains) of astandard water producing! ir Benjamin Brodie, Professor of Chemistry 
the same curdling effect. This process is known jn the university of Oxford, does not rely on 
as “ Dr. Clark’s test,” the number of grains being analysis for a proof of whether water is fit to 
called degrees. | drink or not, and thinks the only safe way is to 
The Thames water at its source is somewhat keep the sewage out of the river. Mr. Simon, 
hard ; but flowing water tends to part with a Medical Officer to the Privy Council, says of 
portion of the carbonate of lime it holds in analysis, ‘My practical point is this, that what 


solution, and after a flow of some miles the one has to do is not to take water out of a. 


Thames water falls to a uniform standard reservoir or out of a tap and give it to a chemist, 
varying from 12 to 15 degrees of hardness. 
A gallon of perfectly pure water when ex- What one has to do is to guard the supply with 


posed to contact with chalk (carbonate of lime) the utmost strictness against every foul admix-| 


will dissolve only two grains of it. It is the ture. It ought to be made an absolute con- 
carbonic acid gas in the water that dissolves the dition for a public water supply that it should 
greater amount of lime, and when the water is be incontaminable by sewage.” 

boiled the gas is driven off and the lime falls to, With regard to the futare influences likely to 
the bottom, in proportion to the quantity of gas affect the quality of the water from the basin of 
driven off by boiling. The water of Hampton of the Thames, the Commissioners look forward to 


14 degrees of hardness is reduced to3 degrees by the prospect of a probable increase of the quan- | 


boiling. It is the first five minutes’ boiling that tity of sewage from towns, and rely on the 
has the greatest proportionate effect, reducing it Thames Conservancy Act of 1866 being put in 
to about 6 degrees ; but it will go on reducing in force to prevent sewage passing into the river, 
hardness by further time. or into any of its tributaries, for a distance of 

‘The professors of chemistry whom the Com- three miles upwards. The Conservators have 
missioners consulted considered that moderately authority under the Act to enforce a penalty of 
hard water is not injurious to health. A change, 1001. upon any person or body who may do this, 
however, from hard to soft, or from soft to hard, and a further penalty of 501. for every day 
is sometimes injurious. ; | during which it is allowed to continue. 

Water used for culinary purposes is mostly! By the same Act the five metropolitan water 
boiled, and thereby the Thames water is reduced companies drawing water from the river are 
from 14 to about 5 degrees of hardness. Water bound to pay each of them 1,0001. a year to the 
may be temporarily or permanently hard. It is| Conservators in consideration of this Act being 
temporarily hard when its hardness is caused by | enforced. 
carbonate of lime, which is separated by boiling,| As to the effect of sewage irrigation in purify- 
while other salts of lime, such as sulphate of | ing the water, most of the chemists agree that 
lime, are generally dissolved in water without | it would be effectual, and that the water, after 
the intervention of carbonic acid gas, and there- | passing over-land, would part with its deleterious 
fore remain in solution although the water is | ingredients, and become fit to be mixed with the 
boiled, imparting hardness. The Thames water | river water that is supplied to London; but Dr. 


‘and say, ‘Tell me, is this wholesome water ?’ | 


is of a temporarily hard character. 

In making tea soft water acts more quickly 
and more powerfully on the leaves than hard 
water does. 

With soft water tea is required to stand 
but a short time before it is ready for use—say 
five or ten minutes—and the action goes on 
until the bitter principle of the leaves is ex- 
tracted, which is not agreeable to some people, 
while with hard water the tea is required to 
stand a longer time before it is ready for use, 
and the bitter principle will not be extracted at all. 

For washing and manufacturing purposes all 
the evidence goes to show that soft water is 
superior to hard, and for house cleansing and 
personal ablation it is undeniably so. 

So far the mineral inorganic impurities. The 
organic impurities and contamination of the 
Thames water, though more indistinct in their 
form, and less appreciable in quantity, render 
the water at least liable to suspicion. 

Owing to the absence of minerals and the 
non-attraction of any large manufacturing 
interest, the Thames basin above Hampton is 
thinly populated. About 230 persons per square 





Frankland goes only so far as to say that four- 
fifths of the sewage matter is destroyed by 
irrigation under favourable circumstances. 

The Commissioners consider that effectual 
filtration (that is, we presume, an effectual adop- 
tion of the ordinary mode of filtration through 
sand) is essential to the good quality of the 
Thames water. Analyses of filtered and unfiltered 
water show a decided improvement in the quality 
by the operation. 

By the Metropolis Water Act of 1852, “‘ Every 
company shall effectnally filter all water supplied 
by them within the metropolis for domestic use.” 
All the companies profess to comply with this 
provision, but the evidence shows that the 
filtration has been imperfectly carried out in 
some cases from the want of a sufficient area of 
filtering surface, and the Commissioners call 
special attention to this neglect. 

The Commissioners are of opinion that when 
the sewage and other pollutions are excluded 
from the Thames and the Lea, and their 
tributaries, and perfect filtration adopted, water 
taken from the present sources will be of 


suitable quality for the supply of the metropolis 


Mr. Hassard states that the Dublin Water- 
works are estimated to supply forty gallons. 
Mr. Rawlinson conceives thirty gallons a head 
‘is sufficient, allowing for waste. 
Mr. Muir has found ten gallons ample for 
domestic purposes, and twenty for all purposes ; 
the difference between that and thirty, the pre- 
‘sent consumption, being entirely due to waste. 
Mr. Greaves thinks twenty-four gallons ought 
| to be sufficient. 
| Mr, Beardmore considers that, for all pur- 
‘poses, including waste, the quantity required 
for London would not be less than thirty-five 
‘gallons per head per day. 
| On the whole, the Commissioners have arrived 
at the following estimate of the quantity to be 


provided :— 
} Gallons 
Th t supply i for 3,000,000 ae 
e present su is, say, for ,000 popu- 

ees. at 33} gallons nd) head, equal to...... 100,000,000- 
Assume the population to have increased to 

4,000,000, and at the same time the addi- 

tional waste due to the new introduction of 

the constant service to have increased the 

supply to 40 gallons per head, equal to...... 160,000,000- 
By the time the population has increased to 

6,000,000 it may be boped that the allowance 

may be reduced again to 35 gallons, which 

WOU BEV occrecececevesactocsccnessescussconsoesoases 175,000,000 


Or for the maximum summer consumption, say 200,060,000 
which they consider the highest demand that need be 
looked forward to. 


| As to the constant service system at high 
pressure, they come to the conclusion to recom- 
mend it for the metropolis, although the fittings, 
‘being adapted to an intermittent supply, will 
‘require great alteration. It would appear that 
the fittings of the London houses are unusually 
| defective, for with a supply of only an hour or 
two a-day, the waste is very great, while if a 
constant supply were attempted without a change 
of fittings, it could not be kept up with the 
present means of the companies. But the Com- 
missioners recognise the difficulty of introducing 
a constant supply while the works remain in the 
hands of private companies, for without constant 
‘inspection of the fittings waste could not be 
| prevented; and this done by private authority 
| would be looked upon as intrusion, and for this 
and other reasons they recommend that the 
water supply of the metropolis should be con- 
solidated under public control. 








Meakin’s Self-acting Sash Fastener.— 
This sash-fastener is designed to give greater 
facility for getting immediate ventilation to 
rooms by readily lowering and raising the large 
plate-glass sashes now in general use, and to pro- 
vide a self-acting means of securing them when 
closed, irrespective of the height of the meeting 
rails from the floor, many of which are much 
above ordinary reach. The arrangement con- 
sists of two lines attached to the upper sash, 
passed over suitable pullies at the top, and ter- 
minating in tassels or handles at a convenient 
hand height. One line passes through “the 
fastener ” in such a manner that on proceeding 
to open the sash, a spring catch is withdrawn, 
and the sash is lowered at pleasure. On raising 
the sash, the catch engages in a locking-plate, 
and the two sashes are firmly secured, and proof 
against external violence by burglars. This 
invention, if the cords can be made strong 
enough, will supply a great want. 
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THE NEW LAW COURTS, BRISTOL. 


THE new buildings in Small-street are now 
approaching completion. The centre of the site, 
formerly somes oe @ portion of Colston House 
and Messrs. Ashmead’s offices, is now covered with 
a building intended for the Nisi Prius Court, 34 ft. 
by 49 ft., and 38 ft. high; and as this room forms 
the key to the whole plan, it was necessary to 
place it as nearly as possible at the back of the 
old courts, in order that the judges’ rooms may 
be together for the purpose of consultation, which 
has been effected by means of an ante-room. 
Three doors in Small-street give access to the 
new buildings, the one under the tower being 
intended for the jadge and barristers and the 
law library. Upon entering the doorway under 
the tower, in Small-street, one will pass into a 
small hall, 22 ft. by 20 ft., and from thence into 
the law library, formerly the printing-room of 
the local Times and Mirror, but now restored 
and forming a library. The old Norman arches 
and pillars have been retained in the walls, and 
parts of these show the marks of having once 
suffered from fire. An oak screen will divide 
this room from the barristers’ room. The adjoin- 
ing room (the old type room) will be thoroughly 
restored, and fitted up as a barristers’ reading- 
room, with a doorway leading into the law library, 
the old room above it being retained as a con- 
sultation-room, and communicating with the 
rooms on the one pair, towards Small-street, by 
means of an oriel in the corner of the law- 
library. Passing along the barristers’ corridor, 
one will next come to a wing built upon what 
was the back yard of the office, and containing 
the barristers’ robing-room, lavatories, and bar- 
risters’ clerks’ rooms. The floors of this cor- 
ridor will be laid with Minton’s tiles, and the 
skylights be filled in with enamelled glass of a 
suitable pattern. The end of the corridor will 
be connected with the centre corridor into Broad- 
street, the roof of which will be lowered, and 
skylights similar to those in the roof over the 
barristers’ corridor, be placed in the same. The 
rooms under the Bankruptcy Court will be con- 
verted into housekeeper’s room, sheriff’s office, 
and two consultation rooms, lavatories, &c., 
attached. The roof of the present court will be 
raised to the same height as the new court, and 
a range of windows formed looking over the 
corridor. The front towards Small-street will 
be a reproduction of the details of Colston 
House, and two statues of the Queen and Prince 
Albert will be placed over the judges’ entrance. 
The whole of the buildings will be warmed and 
ventilated by Messrs. Haden, of Trowbridge. 
The Joanna Southcott chimney-piece has been 


refixed in one of the witnesses’ rooms, and the | 


two other large chimney-pieces have been re- 
tained in their original positions. 





HUMAN FLIGHT. 


MAN shall fly. These three monosyllables are 
a clear prophecy of the next great coming event, 
and involve the only new invention worth men- 
tion remaining to be discovered. Man has sub- 
dued all his earthly heritage but the air; and 
his humblest vassals, the sparrow and the beetle, 
are not perpetually to havethe privilege of flouting 
the lord of creation on their own domain, and his. 

But, how to do it ? thatis the question. How 
not to do it, though on a colossal scale, has 
hitherto been the proved triumph of aérostation. 
An enclosed cloud of wood-smoke, or of car- 
buretted hydrogen, lifts itself up,—and man 
with it,—till he oversees creation from its 
circling belt of upper firmament, and fancies he 
has flown there; but he has not: he has simply 
risen like a bubble, and is no more master of 
the air than a wandering thistle-star. We must 
manage flight on quite a different principle from 
that of Montgolfier or Glaisher. 

How, then, to do it? Well, we must copy 
Nature. When Brunel found difficulties in 
undertunnelling the rotten Thames, he took 
counsel of a beetle, which works its way through 
mud with a shield over its head; when a speak- 
ing doll had to be made for aristocratic nurse- 
lings, it must have bellows for lungs, a clapper 
for a tongue, and two nostril pipes to divide the 
syllables; when the constructor of the navy 
found it necessary to improve upon paddles,—a 
fish’s side fins,—he added a tail, and forthwith 
there was a screw steamer. So, with flying, we 
must imitate birds, or rather bats, and not 
balloons or bubbles; and, for this imitation, the 
one thing needfal is increased muscular power. 
It is a common mistake to fancy much compara- 
tive lightness in a bird. Weigh your culinary 


goose and judge; yet this heavy carcass, once 
well and strongly on the wing, can soar with 
eagles, and can cross an ocean. What we want 
is not so much levitation, as an enlarged and 
continued power of flapping. Give us bundles 
of muscles like the breasts of birds,—add the 
caoutchouc batlike wings, and the steel-elongated 
arms, and flight would be as easy to an ordinary 
man as—let us put it—to the familiar goose on 
the common, 

How then to give us muscles, and so to adapt 
them to our extraneous wings as to fly us aloft 
like Peter Wilkins, and enable a paterfamilias to 
call for his wings (with a reasonable expectancy 
of using them), as Ingoldsby’s Baron of Shurland 
to call for his boots ? 

Now, we know that a little wheel, shrewdly 
cogged, will work a bigger one, and this a bigger 
still, and so on; until a child’s finger, by multi- 
plication of power, may work a mill. Why not 
apply this principle to the force of a waving 
arm, which, by help of wheels and springs con- 
tained in a breastplate, might work the flappers 


The Fettes College is progressing slowly, and 
forms a fine feature in the landscape ; Mr. Bryce 
has been as successful here as he has been the 
reverse in the other two instances. The bank of 
Scotland now appears unfettered with scaffold- 
ing, and is a commanding and picturesque 
structure ; a little crowded perhaps, but it must 
be kept in view that the old building had to be 
incorporated in the new one, and that the site is 
an exceedingly difficult one to deal with. The 
dome has been surmounted with a figure en- 
tirely gilt, which some facetious individual has 
designated “ the image of Mammon.” 

A new church has been erected in the Canon- 
gate for the United Presbyterian body ; it is a 
plain, unpretending building, in the thirteenth 
century style. Mr. James Paterson is the archi- 
tect, and this building is less anienable to 
criticism than other two more pretentious 
churches by the same architect in this city, 





which are miserable adaptations of Italian 
_ Gothic. 
At the west end a new terrace has been com- 


almost automaton-fashion, and, at slight effort menced, overlooking the grounds of Donaldson’s 
to the man, might keep him energetically flying ? Hospital; an endeavour has been made to pro- 
The idea is to be well thought out and wrought duce variety, by raising high-pitched roofs over 
out, and we shall soon have Samuel Brothers oriel windows, and adding metal crestings : with 
advertising Mr. Spurgeon in a flying suit. this exception, the detail is of the same common- 
To this Dedalus-and-Icarus theory and prac- | place character which prevails in the domestic 
tice of the matter our thoughts are tending as street architecture of the fashionable quarter. 
to human aérostation. It is curions and in-| Thecity improvements in the Old Town are 
structive to find how true that earliest intuition | progressing slowly but satisfactorily, and the 
was of flying, even as the birds fly ; how, simply designs, prepared by Mesars. Cousins & Lessels, 
by feathers, and wax, and imitative wings, those in the Sccttish Domestic style, are in keeping 
practical philosophers, though failing, did their with the surroundings, and group well. The 
wisest for success ; and how, sagely, in these deep tenement forming the angle of the Canongate 
days, a statesman, plus minister, plus duke, cor- | and St. Mary’s-street, is five storeys in height; 
roborates that wisdom of old Daedalus, and that the angle is splayed off, and has an oriel cor- 
filial heroism of young Icarus, in his Grace’s belled out from it, and is surmounted by a crow- 
“rule of law.” | stepped gable. The stair leading to the upper 
To the writer of these few lines the subject is | floors is continued in a tower at the south-west 
not a new one. Some five-and-twenty years ago, | angle in St. Mary’s-street, and is finished with a 
in an earliest number of Ainsworth’s Magazine, | high-pitched roof, with an iron finial. The re- 


a certain “Flight upon Flying” from his pen | 
goes fuller into the subject; and sundry luca- 
brations since have touched it parenthetically ; 
but he now takes leave to throw his fancies once 
again thus into print offhand, convinced that the 
time approaches for man’s conquest of the air, 
as of the sea, the land, the fire; and that the 
only true principle for success in such a matter 
is a servile copying of Nature. 
Maatin F, Tupper. 





EDINBURGH. 

BUILDING operations are by no means active 
in this city at present; no new work of any 
importance has been started since the spring, 
but there are several rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. 
donian Railway Station, at the Lothian-road, 
still remains a scene of desolation, although 
something is being done in the way of levelling 
/up. There is a hitch as to the erection of the 

design prepared by Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear 
‘owing to the want of funds; but when the 
Government purchases up the telegraphs the 
| Company will have a large sum in hand, and it 
will be greatly to their discredit if they erect an 
unsightly edifice on so conspicuous and admirable 
a site. In this neighbourhood Mr. Gowans is 
proceeding with the second block of houses in 
| Castle-terrace; those already erected have an 
' effective skyline broken by high pitched gables 
| and ornamented chimney shafts; but we cannot 
| reconcile ourselves to the so-called “ geometric” 
details; its novelty is its only merit. In the 
‘interior arrangements Mr. Gowans has also 
| departed from the usual routine, and here we 
| meet with things more worthy of approval. For 
example, dark bedrooms in the centre of a corner 
block are entirely got rid of,—‘ a consummation 
devoutly to be wished.” The water-closets are 
all ventilated from the outside, and a ventilating 
pipe is carried from the drains up the chimney 
shafts to prevent the possibility of foul air enter- 
ing the houses. Mr. Gowans is appropriating 
part of the garden-ground opposite the terrace 
for a boulevard, which will be open to the public ; 
the remainder is to be railed in, and laid out as 
a garden for the residents. 

Free St. George’s Church is almost ready for 
occupation, and so is West Coates Church. Mr. 
Bryce is not so happy in his ecclesiastical as in 
his secular desigus. Neither of these churches 
is worthy of admiration. The former is classical, 
and might with perfect propriety be used as a 
concert-hall, The latter is Gothic, clumsy, 
squat, and badly detailed. 








The large site cleared for the Cale- | 


mainder of the buildings towards St. Mary’s- 
street, ‘are four stories high, and have gablet 
windows and string courses; but there is little 
or no attempt at enrichment, such being un- 
called for in the class of houses intended. To 
the south of these tenements a building has 
been erected for the Catholic Young Men’s 
Society, which is in keeping with the rest, the 
only distinctive feature being large windows 
divided by mullions. This building is to cost 
about 5,0001., and will contain a library, read- 
ing-room, lecture-hall, &c. 

At Heriot - mount,—a street which stops 
|abruptly at an eminence overlooking the 
| Queen’s Park,—are two notable tenements, as 
\they form a feature in the landseape from 
| their elevated position and bold detail. They 
‘are in the Scottish style, and were designed by 
Mr. R. Thornton Shiells. Although possessing 
| all the distinctive features of the ancient build- 
| ings,—a characteristic of which was broad wall 
| surface,—this has not been acquired by ignoring 
| the modern requirements of a sufficiency of light, 
| but by taking advantage of the gable ends where 
few openings are required, and placing them 
| irregularly where needed, and adding large angle 
|turrets, which form useful additions to the 
| interior. 
| To the west of the Meadows several new 
| streets and terraces have been completed, and 
| others are in progress ; generally, they are of the 
usual stale, flat,—though, unfortunately, no? un- 
profitable,—caste. In one instance, however, 
incised ornament has been used with good effect. 











HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION. 


In the course of the meeting of the British 
Medical Association in Leeds last week, 

Captain Galton said the first object of a 
hospital was that it should enable the sick to 
recover in the shortest possible time; and it was 
now recognised by all that, in addition to skilled 
attendance, medicine, and food, the essential re- 
quirements for insuring speedy recovery were :— 
Pare air, that was to say that there should be no 
appreciable difference between the air inside the 
ward and that outside the building; the air sup- 
plied to the ward should be capable of being 
warmed to any required extent ; pure water, 50 
supplied as to insure the removal of all im 
purities to a distance from the hospital; the 
most perfect cleauliness within and around th 
building, a hospital being a place that nevee 
reats from fouling itself, and all the prodacts o 
ite foulness being poison. In order to give effec 
to these principles it was necessary to consider 
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in the first place, the site of the proposed 
hospital. The qualities of a site most favourable 
to a hospital in this country were a situation in 
the open country, upon porous and dry soil, with 
free circulation of air round it, but sheltered 
from the north and east, raised above the plains, 
with the falling ground from the hospital in all 
directions, so as to facilitate drainage. The 
next most important question was the structural 
arrangement of the building, which must be such 
as to secure free circulation of air. The first 
thing was to obtain good healthy wards, every- 
thing else, such as administration, means of ac- 
cess, and discipline, being made subsidiary to the 
question how the sick were to get well in the 
shortest possible space of time and at the least 
expense. He spoke in considerable detail of the 
manner in which this would be best accomplished. 
Having considered the principles which governed 
the size and general form of wards, and having 
shown that, on the ground of econony of aS | 
power, a ward should contain thirty-two beds, | 
the next point upon which he dwelt was the 
material to be used for the walls, ceilings, floors, 


SANITARY MATTERS. 


The Sanitary Act.—The Bill to facilitate the 
raising of money in certain cases for the pur- 
poses of the Sanitary Act (1868), enacts that 
the Secretary of State may certify the amount 
of expense incurred, or to be ircurred, by any 
person appointed to perform the duty of a de- 
faulting local authority ; and when such an ex- 
pense has been certified the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners may advance the sum requisite 
on the security of the local rate. Any expense 
incurred in performing the duty of a defaulting 
local authority shall be recoverable as if it were 
a debt due from such authority. If the amount 
of loan raised be not wholly expended, the over- 
plus may be paid to the defaulting authority. 
The Secretary of State may make order for the 
payment of costs of the proceedings under the 
several Acts, and such orders may be enforced 





in the same way as orders for costs of appeals. 
The Bill is entitled “ The Sanitary Act (1866) 
Amendment Bill,” and is the production of the 
Home Secretary and Mr. Knatchbull Hugessen. 
Conference on the Sewage Question at Leaming- 


and windows, after which he described what he | 4, 4 conference of the three Boards of Leam- | 


William the Conqueror afterwards disposed of it. 
The church belongs chiefly to the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. It contains some re- 
markable canopied monuments with sculptured 
effigies, seen in the view. The church had fallen 
into a very bad state; the walls required re- 


facing; the stonework was decayed; the 
woodwork of the roofs had been disfigured by 
alterations and time; drainage and paving 
were bad; new seating throughout was required, 
with means to warm the church. Through the 
strenuous exertions of the rector, the Rev. F. A. 
L. Foster, and the parishioners, money was 
raised, and the restoration has been carried 
out. 

The church consists of a west tower, nave, north 
aisle, a north chapel, and chancel. There was 
doubtless a much earlier church on the same 
spot. Some vestiges of this are observable at 
the north-west corner of the building inside, and 
have been carefully preserved. The walls, which 
are of flint, with freestone dressings, have been 
re-faced, and the windows restored. The 
modern porches have been removed, and 
two new ones erected at the north and south 





considered to be the best kind of accessory ington, Milverton, and Lillington has been held, 
apartments, such as bathrooms, &e., and spoke ‘for the purpose of arranging matters with re- 
of the necessary subsidiary accommodation. It spect to the disposal of the sewage of the three 
was in the detailed application of the principles gigtricts. The clerk submitted an estimate of 


of hospital construction that so many errors were 
committed. The architect ought to make his 
whole design subservient to these principles, and 
his watchword should be—light and air, speedy 
removal of refuse, and great facility of cleans- 
ing. The smallest number of parts compatible 
with the wants of the hospital should be 
arranged in the simplest form, and solely with 
reference to the wants of the patients, and to 
the way in which the service could be carried on 
with the smallest number of attendants. The 
architecture should be an expression of the need, 
and nothing more. Any sacrifice of sanitary re- 
quirements to architectural features was wrong. 
Ornament meant too frequently the creation of 
corners which delayed and stagnated the air; it 
meant present outlay and continual cost in re- 
pairs. While so much suffering remained un- 
provided for in the world, it was melancholy to 
see a large portion of the money gathered with 
much difficulty for the relief of that suffering 
diverted from its main object in order to create 
& monument of the architect's taste. In con- 
clusion, he added another word of caution 
against building for a long futurity. Rooms 
used for the reception of the sick became per- 
meated with organic impurities, and it was a/| 
real sanitary advantage that they should be | 
pulled down and entirely rebuilt on a fresh site | 
periodically. 

Under ordinary circumstances, Capt. Galton’s | 
paper would have been received merely as a/ 
lecture or expression of advanced scientific | 
knowledge with regard to the subject, and | 
would have excited little or no diseussion; but 
it happens that Sir J. Y. Simpson, as we have 
already told our readers, has lately called atten- 
tion to an alleged very high rate of mortality in 
hospitals after surgical operations, as compared 
with the mortality after the same operations 
when performed at the homes of the patients. 
Sir James further asserts that the mortality 
after operations performed in hospitals contain- 
ing more than 300 beds is greatly in excess of 
that in hospitals containing less than 300 beds ; 
and bis statements, if hereafter proved to be 
well founded, would go far to show that all 
surgical hospitals are absolute evils, and that 
great hospitals are great evils in exact propor- 
tion to their magnitude. At present, however, 
these statements command only a very limited 
assent from the ‘profession. Sir James quotes 
an old practitioner in Scotland, who has kept 
no notes, but who says that he has performed 
fifty-four limb amputations at the homes of the 
patients, and that none of these patients died. 
In hospitals the mortality from all causes of 
limb amputations is considerable, rising in the 
case of the thigh perhaps to one in three. 








4 Statue to Cromwell at Manchester.— 
At a recent meeting of the general purposes 
committee of the city council, a letter was read 
from Mr. Noble, the sculptor, stating that some 
time ago he received a commission to execute a 
large statue of Cromwell, the condition being 
that the corporation of Manchester should find a 
suitable site for it,—inside the new town-hall 
being preferred. Thetown-clerk was anthorised 
to assure Mr. Noble that the council would 
gladly find a site for the statue in the town-hall. 


the works necessary to carry out the new scheme 
of sewage irrigation. The total cost would be 
19,0001. in round figures. The annual repay- 
ments of instalments and interests, at 6} per 
cent., would amount to 1,235l.; working ex- 
penses, 7001; total, 1,9351., less 4501. to be 
received from Lord Warwick ; leaving a balance 
of 1,4851. to be provided for. According to the 
estimate, Milverton and Lillington would have 
to contribute from 1481. to 1501. in aid of the 
annual outlay. After some discussion respect- 
ing the details of the scheme, Mr. Biddle 
accepted on behalf of the local Board of Milver- 
ton, and Mr. Haddon did the same for that of 
Lillington. The terms of the arrangements 
were subsequently embodied in a resolution, and 
adopted by the meeting. 

The Water Supply of Bradford.—The residents 
in the district which is dependent for its supply 
of water upon the high-level service, have again 
been threatened with the serious inconveniences 
resulting from shortness of water from which 
they suffered last year. In consequence of the 
continued dry weather the store of water in the 
Stubden Reservoir had become much reduced, 


| and the waterworks committee found it neces- 


sary to announce that, unless the greatest care 
were taken to prevent the waste,and diminish the 
use of water as much as possible, both for trade 
and domestic purposes, they would be under the 
necessity of placing the district on a short 
supply. They, therefore, prohibited the use of 
portable pipes, the watering of gardens, the 
washing of causeways, yards, or windows, 








THE ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF 
SCOTLAND: A GRIEVANCE. 


On the 1st of April last I, along with a num- 
ber of architects’ pupils, sent drawings in com- 
petition for one of the prizes usually offered by 
the Architectural Institute of Scotland, and we 
feel very much annoyed that they should be 
lying there all this time without any adjudica- 
tion having been made. 
take place, I believe, about the 20th of the same 
month, but no decision was then come to on 
account of the number of members present 
being insufficient to form a quorum. 

Surely it would require but small exertion on 
the part of a few of the members to meet and 
come to a decision so that the drawings might 
be returned to their respective owners without 
any more vexatious delay. 








LITTLE MUNDEN CHURCH, HERTFORD. 
SHIRE. 


In our volume for 1868, we mentioned the 
restoration, under the direction of Messrs. George 
& Henry Goawin, of Brompton, of All Saints 
Church, in Little Munden, one among many of 
the Hertfordshire churches that have been re- 
cently brought again into a good state of repair 
and decent condition, after long years of neglect 
and outrage. In our present issue we give 
views of the church, internal and external. The 
manor of Little Munden, as we have before said, 
is very ancient. Domesday Book mentions the 
name of a vassal of Earl Harold, one Lewine, to 





A 





whom it belonged in Saxon times; und tells how | glance 


| entrances, constructed of the same materials as 
the main body of the building, and in accordance 
with its style of architecture. A stone groined 
vault, of which only indications remained, has 
been put in at the western entrance through the 
tower. This ought really to be the chief entrance 
to the church ; but it is at present obstructed by 
a large raised pew, resembling an organ-loft, 
just over the door. This is private property, and 
the owner unfortunately could not be persuaded 
to allow the removal of the unsightly obstruction. 
The interior of the church and the porches have 
been paved with tiles. New open seats, of stained 
deal, have been substituted for the old pews, ex- 
cept in the north chapel and the chancel, where 
such of the ancient seats as could be used have 
been worked in. The pulpit and reading-desk 
are carved in oak. The reredos is of tiling. 
The roof of the nave (one of the Hertfordshire 
king-post kind) is open, showing the rafters. 
The drainage has been attended to, and the 
interior is warmed by hot-water pipes. At the 
south-east angle of the church a vestry bas been 
erected, the want of which has caused some 
inconvenience hitherto. The path through the 
churchyard leading to the north entrance, which 
was five steps above the floor of the charch, has 
been lowered and levelled. Mr. Ginn, of 
Packeridge, was the builder; and Mr. Leigh 
clerk of the works, The first contract was for 
something under 1,6001., exclusive of the tower. 
Afterwards, and mainly through the liberality 
of the lay patron, Lieut.-Col. Loyd, the tower 
and spire were restored, and some other works 
| were done, bringing up the total outlay to some- 
thing under 1,9002. 
| In the churchyard are two yew trees, one 
comparatively young (seen in our view), the 
other an aged and noble tree, the hollow trunk 
of which is more than 19 ft. in circumference, 
measured 5 ft. 6 in, from the ground ; it is re- 
puted to be nearly a thousand years old. Near 
the west end of the charch is a splendid oak of 
great size, and in the fall vigour of its growth. 
Although “ pollarded’”’ many years ago, it pro- 
mises to become a magnificent tree, and now 
measures from 15 ft. to 18 fv. in circumference, 
5 ft. or 6 ft. from the ground ; it has the huge 
spreading arms so characteristic of well-growa 


The usual meeting did | oaks 


At the back of this church, and seen in our 
view, is one of those fine mixed plantations of 
fir, larch, and other trees, that always prove 80 
prolific to naturalists. In the early summer of 
the present year the Giant Morel (Morchelle 
crassipes) abounded in this small wood, bat with 
a few exceptions the specimens were allowed to 
perish ungathered : this enormous and delicious 
fangus attains a height of 12 in. or more, and @ 
single specimen is safficient for a hearty meal ; 
with a little care, the morels can be dried and 
kept for winter use. Though probably not ua- 
common in this country, it has only been recorded 
from two localities, and in both cases by the 
same obeerver. 

The Roman snail is also common throughout 
the district, but though introduced and “ culti- 
vated” with care by the ancient Romane, few 
people think of eating it now in this country ; 
in other couatries of Europe, however, it is 
as food during Lent, and is exposed for sale in 
baskets in the markets of Rome and elsewhere, 
during the month of March. Is is far larger in 
size than any of our indigenous species, and 
by this character alone may be recognised at & 
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View of Eaterior from South-east. 
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LITTLE MUNDEN CHURCH, HERTFORDSHIRE: VIEW OF CHANCEL. 
Restorep BY Messrs. George & Henry Gopwiy, Arculrects. 
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BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION AT ST. ALBAN’S. 


Tue Congress has gone on well. Lord 
Lytton, the President, delivered, as might have 
been expected, a fine address, in the Town-hall. 
In the course of it the President said :—The 
Romans were to the ancient world what the 
railway companies were to the modern—they 
were the great constructors of roads and high- 
ways. Again, to the Romans the Britons owed 
the introduction of civil law, and the moment 
the principle of secular justice between man and 
man was familiarised to their minds the priestly 


Hadley, was still to be seen the lantern which, 
according to tradition, lighted the forces of 
Edward IV. through the dense fog which the 
superstition of the time believed to have been 
raised by the incantation of Friar Bungay, and 
through the veil of that fog was fought 
the battle of Barnet, where the power of the 
great feudal barons expired with Warwick, the 
king-maker, and a new era in the records of 
liberty and civil progress practically commenced. 
Bat Hertfordshire had also furnished the birth- 
place or the home of no inconsiderable persons. 
According to tradition, Cassiobury was the 
royal seat of Cassibelaunus, and passing to the 





domination of the Druids, with all its sanguinary 
superstitions, passed away. It was to Rome, 
too, that Britons owed that institution of muni- 
cipal towns to which the philosophical states- 
man, M. Gnuizot, traced the rise of modern 
freedom in its emancipation from feudal oppres- 
sion and feudal serfdom. When the Romans 
finally withdrew from Britain, 92 considerable 
towns had arisen, of which 33 cities possessed 
superior privileges. Among the most famous of 
these cities was Verulam, which was a munici- 
pium in the time of Nero, and the remains of 
which were being more clearly brought to light 
by the labours of the association, under the 
skilful guidance of Mr. Edward Roberts. The 
members would on Wednesday be enabled, he 
believed, to see at least the stage, the proscenium, 
and the orchestra of the only Roman theatre yet 
found in this country. Lastly, it was to the 
Roman conqueror that the Briton owed, if not 
the first partial conception, at least the national 
recognition of that Christian faith whose earliest 
British martyr had bequeathed his name to 
St. Alban’s. When they passed to the age 
of the Anglo-Saxons, their vestiges in that 
county surrounded them on every side. The 
names of places familiar as household words 
marked their residences. And here he might ob- 
serve that the main reason why the language of 
the Anglo-Saxon had survived the Norman in- 


noble family that now held its domains, it found 
an owner as brave as its old British possessor 
}in the first Lord Capel, faithful in life and in 
death tothe cause of Charles I. King’s Langley 
/was the birthplace of Edmund de Langley, the 
| brave son of Edward IIL, and close beside it 
| was born Nicholas Brakespeare, afterwards Pope 
|Adrian 1V. Moor Park was identified with the 
names of Cardinal Wolsey and the ill-fated 
Duke of Monmouth. Sir John Mandeville, the 
famous traveller, who, if he invented his traveis, 


certainly beat them all in the art of romance, | 


was a native of St. Alban’s. Penshanger was 
associated with the name of Cowper, while the 
delightful essayist, Charles Lamb, boasted his 
descent from Hertfordshire. Future archzolo- 
gists will revere at Brocket the residence of 
the two distinguished men who swayed the 
destinies of the country in our time as First 
Ministers of the Crown,—Lords Melbourne and 
Palmerston, akin by family connexion, akin still 
more by the English attributes they held in 
common,—an exquisite geniality of temper 
united with a robust and simple manliness of 
character. At Hatfield, members of the Asso- 
ciation would find a place stored with brilliant 
memories and associations. There still stood 
the tower from the window of which, according 
to tradition, the Princess Elizabeth envied the 
lot of the hamble milkmaid, and there was still 


a mile, parallel to Cromwell-road, has been 
finished in direct line from the Brompton to 
Gloucester-road Station. 

Opposite to the latter, an important range of 
fourteen shops has been erected, which are 
nearly all tenanted, and a spacious inn or public- 
house, which looks fall upon the crowds issuing 
from the station. What that inn may be called— 
the “ Metropolitan” or the “ Gloucester ”’—is yet 
undetermined. The two spacious thoroughfares 
enter the Gloucester-road close to the station on 
either side, one being an extension of the Crom- 
well-road, 100 ft. wide, at least half a mile, as 
far as Earl’s-court. 

A vast improvement is now also in progress 
by widening the Kensington main street in the 
narrowest part, near the church. Here an 
obtruding angle has been cut off and added to 
the road, at the public expense, and by the Board 
of Works; but at the Kensington Gore end, 
opposite to where the old barracks stood, Messrs. 
Cubitt have made a total transformation. They 
have built a fine double range of houses, and 
opened a road leading in continuation te Glouces- 





ter-road, which at this point turned off in a 
| narrow defile eastward. Noone knew the object 
in view, until that firm bought the old Campden 
| Arms, at the corner of Kensington Gore, pulled 
it down, shut up the old road, and then com- 
menced a suitable range of private mansions 
facing the Park and Gardens, giving the public 
a straight thoroughfare in lieu of the old dingy 
hollow. Messrs. Cubitt, at their own expense, 
removed the dead wall and the quaint old sum- 
mer-house to the Bayswater side ; thus opening 
out the view of the long walk. Some years back 
the writer treated the subject of the barracks, in 
the public press, as most unsuitable for troops, 
and obtrusive upon public liberties of the Gar- 
dens ; since which they have, under care of the 
Commissioners, given place to beautiful floral 
parterres. 

The dry gravel soil, open south aspect, and 
healthy atmosphere of South Kensington secure 


vasion, and finally supplanted the language of seen the trunk of the oak under which she for it the preference over the north side of the 


the Conqueror, did not appear to him to have 
been clearly stated by our historians. He be- 
lieved the reason to be really this. The lan- 
guage that men spoke in after life was formed 
in the nursery; it was learnt from the lips of 
the mother. The adventurers of Scandinavian 
origin who established themselves in Normandy 
did not select their wives in Scandinavia, but in 
France, and thus their children learnt in the 
nursery the French language. In like manner, 
when they conquered England, those who were 
still unmarried had the good taste to seek their 
wives among the Saxons, and thus the language 


of the mothers naturally became that of the | 
children, and being also the language of the ser- | 
vants employed in the household, the French | 


language necessarily waned, receded, and at last 
became merged into the domestic element of the 
Anglo-Saxon, retaining only such of its native 
liveliness and adaptability to metrical rhyme 
and cadence as enriched the earliest utterances 
of our English poetry in the muse, at once grave 
and sportive, at once courtly and popular, which 
inspired the lips of Chaucer. In the county 
in which they were assembled were the scenes 
of fierce, heroic conflict between the Saxons and 
the Danes. Where now stood the town of Ware 


anchored the light vessels which constituted the 


Danish navy as it sailed from London along the 
Thames to the entrance of the river Lea. There 


heard the news of her accession to the throne. 
And what Englishman — nay, what stranger 
from the foreign nations to which, conjointly 
with the posterity of his native land, Francis 
Bacon intrusted the verdict to be pronounced 
on his Jabours and his name— wonld not feel 
that he was on haunted ground when he entered 
the domain of Gorhambary, and examined the 
remains of the abode on which the Shakespeare 
of Philosophy united the most various know- 
ledge of mankind with the deepest research into 
the secrets of nature and the elements of human 
thought ? 








SOUTH KENSINGTON IMPROVEMENTS. 


ADVANCING in the style of its buildings, this 
western suburb is now distinguished by the im- 
portance of its wide thoroughfares, and the 
succession of open squares and spaces, which 
connect by spacious roads Kensington with 
Thurloe-square, and the Gore-road with Onslow- 
square and Earl’s-court. Nearly two centuries 
back the Royal Palace conferred distinction upon 
the gardens, and the unbroken woodland range 
to Park-lane, for a mile and a half, together with 
a dry gravel soil, sloping imperceptibly towards 
the south, secured a preference for this suburb 
as the abode of fashion. 
| The foundation of the Exhibition and Hortical- 


Park, and thus the houses, even iu the lateral 
streets, are purchased or rented, and occupied as 
soon as finished. f. B.H. 





THE NEW POST-OFFPICE FOR SHEFFIELD. 


THE Post Office authorities have submitted to 
the Mayor of Sheffield the plans for a new post- 
office in that town. The site is at the corner of 
Old Haymarket and the new street about to be 
made to the new Midland station. To the Hay- 
market the frontage is 45 ft., and down the side 

\street about three times that length. The 
‘corner will be occapied by a equare building 
three stories high, bold in its architectural 
' characteristics, and behind it will be an oblong 
one-storey building, 80 ft. long and 30 ft. wide, 
for the sorting of letters. Under the latter will 
be a basement floor, containing refreshment- 
rooms and other conveniences for the sorters 
and letter-carriers, with living-rooms for the 
porter of the establishment. 

The arrangements of the office are briefly 
these :—On the ground floor, entered from the 
Haymarket, will be the front office, where the 
business with the public will be transacted ; 
and behind it the sorting-office, where the 
‘letters will be received for transmission or 
‘delivery, and whence they will be despatched. 
In the front office applications for letters, 


they besieged the town of Hertford, and there tural Gardens, aud afterwards of the Museum | money orders, the sale of stamps, savings’ 
the remarkable genius of Alfred the Great, at and the Hall of Arts and Sciences, soon trans- bank business, the receipt of telegraphic 
once astute and patient, studying the nature of formed nurseries and market gardens into the messages, &c., will take place. The room 
the river, diverted its stream into three channels, richest site of residence for the aristocracy : the for this purpose will be 32 ft. by 30 ft., and 


and stranded the Danish vessels, which thus grand Boulevard of Cromwell-road, the Exhibi- 


became an easy prey to the Londoners. Nor was | 
the county destitute of memorials of the turbulent | 
ages which followed the Norman conquest. 
When Prince Louis of France invaded England 
no stronghold, with the exception of Dover, 
resisted his siege with more valour, or with 
greater loss to the invaders, than the Castle of 
Hertford, and under the soil around its walls lay 
the bones of many an invading Frenchman. At 
St. Alban’s, on the 22nd of May, 1455, Henry VI. 
pitched his standard against the armies of the 
White Rose, led by Richard, Dake of York, and 
the great Earls of Warwick and Salisbury; and 
then again, on the 17th of February, 1461, 
Henry VI. was brought from London to be the 
reluctant witness and representative of a conflict 
against his Queen, who, however, delivered him 
from the custody of the Yorkists, and sullied her 
victory by such plunder and cruelty as a few 
days afterwards insured the Crown to Edward IV. 


tion and Albert roads, were completed, lines of 
palatial houses erected, and now a fresh stimulus 
is given by the Metropolitan Railway, which has 
planted two stations at convenient distances, 
bringing Westminster Palace within fourteen 
minutes, and the City half an hour’s journey ; 
and so soon as the Embankment Railway is 
finished, twenty - four minutes will carry 
passengers to Cannon-street, when the returns 
of this portion of the line will be quadrupled. 
The original founders of this great quadrangle 
of fashion were, first, Mr. Freake, who built 
Princes-terrace and the Exhibition-road, with 
the adjacent squares; then Mr. Jackson, who 
commenced the Albert-road, Queen’s Gate. 
square, and adjuncts; and afterwards Mr. 
Aldin, who completed the whole extent, as far 
as Mr. Jackson’s present works in Gloucester- 
road, and at Stanhope-gardens. The houses are 
all first-class private mansions up to this point ; 





On the summit of Christ Church tower, at 


and here a new wide thoroughfare of nearly half 


16 ft. high. It will be occupied by a coun- 
ter in the horse-shoe shape, 62 ft. long, with 
space for twelve clerks, instead of the four or 
five now employed. It is stated that this 
arrangement of transacting business at a coun- 
ter instead of at a window, has been found in 
other places very much to conduce to despatch, 
economy, and to the keeping of good order. 
Behind this will be the box (in the new street) 
for the receipt of letters and newspapers, and 
the station for the postmistress, who will be so 
sitaated as to overlook all the business going on 
in the front office and in the sorting office 
behind. The mail bags will be received at, and 
sent out from, a door in the side of the sorting 
office next the new street. This office will be 
tighted with windows on each side and from the 
open roof. It will be 80 ft. long and 30 ft. wide, 
and will rise to the height of 30 ft. It will 
afford accommodation fur 120 sorters, the highest 
number now required being fifty. 

On the first floor will be a room 30 ft. long 
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and 12 ft. wide for the telegraph instruments, 
and this floor will also be occupied by other 
rooms for subordinate purposes. The second 
story will be 14 ft. high. é 
The top story containing rooms 11 ft. high 
will be occupied by the Inland Revenue officers. 








ART AND SCIENCE INSTITUTE FOR 
LEEDS. 
A MEETING was held in the Town Hall at 
Leeds at the latter end of July, to establish an 
Institute of Art and Science for the town. A 


committee was formed, with the head-master of. 


the Leeds Grammar School as chairman. A head- 
master, Mr. Walter Smith, and a second master, 
Mr. A. Stevenson, were appointed. It was 
resolved to commence operations with a school 
of art and science, the final object being stated 
to be to provide efficient schools for art and 
science teaching, and to establish galleries of 
art and museum of industry free to the public, 
and free also to the students of the art and 
science schools. It was determined to carry on 
the schools under the direction of, and in con- 
nexion with, the Science and Art Department of 
the Government, and eventually to erect a build- 
ing wholly devoted to secondary education, with 
the advice of the Art Department. 

This has long been required in the town, which 
is the last of the large towns whose schools have 
ceased connexion with other institutes not of an 
educational character. 

The movement may be regarded as one of the 
first fruits of the Leeds Art Exhibition of 1868, 
and we hope will lead to a permanent record of 
the effects of that exhibition, in the form of a 
building to advance the taste and education of. 
the district. The Art and Science School was 
formally opened on August 4th. 








SOUND. 


Sir,—In the last number of your esteemed 
publication are a few words on the effect ob- 
tained from 10,000 voices as “‘ producing no more 
apparent noise or power than 1,000 in an ordinary 
concert-room.”’ This can be accounted for on 
the following grounds:—The space of a room 
or large building regulates the amount of sound 
produced from a certain number of performers 
in proportion to its size, and where, like the 
Crystal Palace, the space is great, the sound 
diminishes on the ear through having so wide a 
space to traverse ; and this is one reason why a 
chorus of 700 at Exeter Hall produces as much | 
sound as four times the number in a building | 
three times the size. While listening to a per- 
formance at the Crystal Palace I have observed 
one drawback in particular, that of the solos 
being partially lost in effect, like a vocalist 
singing in the open air; and until the division 
where the performances take place was partially 
enclosed it was worse than at the present time. 

Haypn WIsoN, Professor of Music. 








MEMORIAL OF THE LATE COUNTESS 
OF ELLESMERE. 


THE memorial of the late Countess of Elles- 
mere, at Walkden Moor, Manchester, has been 
formally presented to the keeping of the present 
earl, at an open-air ceremony, which took place 
on the occasion. 

The memorial stands in a la in space near 
Worsley Stocks. A view of tho eves was given 
in our vol. for 1868, p. 510. It is in imitation 
of the crosses which at the end of the thirteenth 
century were erected to the memory of Queen 
Eleanor. It is raised on a pyramid of steps, and 


the superstructure is divided into three stages. | 


The lowest is square in plan, and consists of a 
solid basement on which rests a central column, 


surrounded by four groups of clustered columns, 45 


one at each angle, which carry pointed arches, 
trefoil cusped, and surmounted by pediments 
with crockets and finials. There is an enriched 
pinnacle at each angle, containing at its lower 
part a niche. The four statuettes which fill 
these niches represent a Lancashire operative, 
a collier, and two factory girls in their cha- 
racteristic costume; these were copied from 
life studies. A parapet of open tracery 
finishes this stage at the top. The second 
stage is octagonal in plan, with buttresses on 
~ = — faces which unite it in out- 

ne with the square stage below. The four 
direct faces of the octagon contain niches with 


| Horticultural Gardens. 


cusped and pedimented canopies in which are 
life-size statues of the four virtues—Piety, 
Charity, Munificence, and Pradence. This stage 
is also finished with a parapet of open tracery. 
The third and top stage is cruciform in plan, 
with diapers and crocketed gablets on the four 
direct faces,and is surmounted by a spirelet and a 
stone cross. The total height from the ground to 
the top of the cross is 50 ft. The foundations, 
including 4 ft. of concrete, are 6 ft. deep below 
the ground. 








THE EAST LONDON RAILWAY. 


On the 30th ult. the members and associates 
of the Society of Engineers visited the works of 
the East London Railway. The line, as at 
present laid out and nearly completed, com- 
mences at the Wapping end of the Thames 
Tunnel, through which it proceeds, running past 
the Grand Surrey Canal Docks and throngh 
Deptford to the Old Kent-road Station of the 
South London Railway. A branch which leaves 








the line near Rotherhithe runs to New-cross, 
where it communicates with the North Ként and | 
the London and Brighton Railways. The Surrey | 
Canal is crossed by these two lines, in each case | 
by a lattice girder bridge of 80 ft. span, with two | 
side openings of 13 ft. span each. So far, the 
line is nearly ready for opening, a preliminary 
notice to that effect having been given by the 
company to the Board of Trade. The works 
remaining to be executed consist of the portion | 
of the line between Wapping and Liverpool. | 
street, which latter place will eventually be the 
terminus of this railway. The completion of | 
this section of the line, however, will occupy 
about two years, the works upon it being of a 
heavy nature. It will be seen that the East 


' London Railway will unite the Brighton, South 
| London, South-Eastern, and North Kent Rail- | 


ways, accommodating in its course the Surrey | 
and Commercial Docks, the London Docks, and | 
the east of London. The London and North- | 


| Western Railway will also be brought into this | 
‘system. The line will thus open up the districts | 


of Rotherhithe, Wapping, Deptford, St. George’s- | 
in-the-East, Limehouse, Stepney, Whitechapel, | 
Bethnal-green, Bishopsgate, and Shoreditch, | 
thereby affording an outlet by the principal 
railways of the kingdom for the most densely 
populated parts of the metropolis. The ter- 
minus is to be erected in Liverpool-street, close | 
to the Bank and Royal Exchange. Mr. J.| 
Hawkshaw is the engineer-in-chief of the line, | 
the contractors being Messrs. Brassey, Wythes, 


and Lucas, Brothers. 





ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 announce that the first of a series 
of annual international exhibitions of selected 
works of fine and industrial art will be opened | 
in London, at South Kensington, on Monday, the | 
lst of May, 1871, and be closed on Saturday, the 





| 30th of September, 1871. The exhibitions will | 


take place in permanent buildings about to be 
erected, adjoining the arcades of the Royal 
The productions of all 
nations will be admitted, subject to obtaining 
the certificate of competent judges that they are 
of sufficient excellence to be worthy of exhibition. | 
The objects in the first exhibition will consist of 
the following classes, or each of which will be | 
| appointed a reporter and a separate committee : 
I. Fine arts; LI. Scientific inventions and new 
discoveries of all kinds; Ill. Manufactures ; 
and IV. Horticulture. 








LOWESTOFT PUBLIC HALL 
AND ASSEMBLY ROOMS COMPETITION. 


S1x,—Will you allow me to draw attention to some par- 
ticulars of the above, a copy of which I send you? First, 

to dation, Required, ‘‘a public hall to seat 
not less than 1,000 persons ;” @ public reading-room; a 
class-room, with suitable cloak and retiring rooms; two 
lodge or club rooms, each to seat 150 persons; hall 
keeper's residence ; cooking and other necessary offices 
and cellarage. A good elevation must be furnished. 
Rougbly calculating the least space required for the 
| above, I make the cubical contents 240,000 ft. Now as to 
| outlay—*‘ the cost of the buildings not to exceed 2,500/.! !”’ 
Lastly, as to premiums offered for the two best designs :— 
“For the first 35/.; for the second 151,;” and “the suc- 
cessful competitor will be expected to furnish detailed 





drawings and specifications before receiving mium; and 
should he be catled upon to superintend the sotien : “the 
building, such premium will be deducted from the 
: ae Sor the same,” 

shall make no remarks; such insults to the profession 
have been too often brought before your notice; bat I 


to be =" 








think it is as well that this case should be made public. 
F. A. . 





BRIXWORTH CHURCH. 


Six,—I believe the British Archeological Associati 
while publishing in its journal papers read at its meeti ms 
by no means undertakes to b responsible for the 
correctness of the theories of the authors, nor even for 
the implicit accuracy of the plans or drawings produced 
along with same ; in this way acting like all other societies, 
In respect to the plan given in their journal for December 
1863, together with a paper, by Mr. E. Roberts, on Brix. 
worth Church, and referred to in your “ Note from 
Northampton,” in a recent number, I would say I wag 
pees when Mr. Roberts read his paper, did my best to 

emolish his theories on the building, and secdacel my 
notebook, with a sketch-plan, rough, and not to scale, but 
correct, showing the actual foundations, as kindly laid 
open by the Rev. Mr. Watkins, its rector, for the British 
Archeological Association, when they visited Brixworth, 
and proving that, as the Rev. Mr. Watkins says, Mr, 
Roberts's plan is utterly incorrect, in so far as three of 
his five cubicula never had an existence, but that a tran. 
sept space, if one may so call it, finished off the end of 
the original north disle, with a vestry space to east of it 

ain, the top of the original door from which vestry into 
church is actually shown in Mr, Roberts’s northern 
elevation. 

There is also no doubt that the circular nave columns 
(dotted) shown on his plan are merely a fancy, as also his 
idea of the vaulting of the nave. As to its being a Roman 
building, I am desperately afraid this view is as little 
tenable as are those of Mr. Roberts. 

As a member both of the Association and of the North. 
amptonshire Architectural Society, it seems to me such 
views should not quietly be allowed to pass unquestioned, 

Jas. Tuos. Inviyg. 

P.S.—In justice to Mr. Roberts I may mention, that 
the Rev. Mr, Watkins, to show that walls did not occur 
between all the piers and the original exterior north wall, 
had trenches also made in re and these cross 
trenches which here showed alone, are shown on 
Mr. Roberts’s plen as walls, and probably led him into 
the mistake, 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 


Tne 22nd annual meeting of the subscribers and friends 
of this charity was held on the 29th ult., at Willis’s 
Rooms, King-street, St. James's, Mr. G. F. Trollope, 
president of the institution, in the chair. The secretary 
read the report, which stated that the directors are not able 
to announce an election of pensioners in November next, 
which they much regret, more particularly there being a 
larger number of applicants than usual (12). The direc. 
tors do not consider this circumstance to be owing to any 
decreased interest in the charity, but to the present depres- 
sion of trade generally. They hape and believe this will be 
of temporary duration, and earnestly request their friends 
and supporters to endeavour to obtain new subscribers, 
and enable them to place upon the funds of the institution, 
at an early period, the unsuccessful candidates at previous 
elections, 

Two pensioners have been added during the past year, 
and three deaths had occurred within the same period, 
making the number of pensioners at the present time 45,— 
23 men and 22 women. 

The amount of stock—3 per cent. Consols—purchased 
during the past year is 4771. 11s. 1d.,—3731, 10s. 4d, for the 
relief fund, and 104. 0s. 9d. for the building fund, making 
a total of 14,750/, 98. 11d. stock, divided as follows :— 
11,7062, 9s. 8d. for the relief fund, and 3,044/, 0s, 3d, for 
the building fand. : 

The above, together with the balance sheet, having been 
approved and adopted, Mr. J, M, Macey was elected 
president for the ensuing year, : 

The usual routine business was then proceeded with, 
and the meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the 








ESSEX ARCH.ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tuer annual excursion and meeting of this 
society have proved, in most respects, a success. 
The part of the county chosen this year for the 
society’s visit—the district lying around St. 
Osyth — is fall of antiquarian and _ historic 
lore, and the weather was genial. There was 
a large assemblage of members and their 
friends, including several gentlemen of extensive 
acquaintance with archwology. It was arranged 
that, contrary to the usual custom, the excursion 
should partly precede the meeting for general 
business. Accordingly, the visitors were taken 
first to view the churches at Brightlingsea and 
Thorrington. The principal objects of the two 
buildings were pointed out and explained by 
gentlemen forming part of the excursion. 

The priory erected in memory of St. Osyth 
and the grounds were then visited; and the 
“ meeting” proper was held in a room over the 
gateway. The chair was occupied by Sir T. B. 
Western, bart., lord-lieutenant of the county, 
and there was a numerous assembly. Many 
objects of interest were exhibited, and some of 
them commented on. The report was read and 
adopted, and other business transacted. Mr. 
Watney, of London, then read a paper on the 
Priory, and Mr. C. F. Hayward communicated 
his ideas on the subject to the meeting. The 
examination of the Priory was resumed with 
interest, Mr. Hayward explaining many of its 
features in detail. 

The church of the village was next inspected, 
and a luncheon succeeded in the schoolroom, 
the day’s proceedings being wound up by visits 
to the churches of Great and Little Clacton. 

It was resolved that the general meeting of 
the society shall be held next year at 
or Witham. 
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INAUGURATION OF THE REGENT’S 
PARK FOUNTAIN. 


Tur new drinking fountain which has been 
presented to the metropolis by Cowasjee Jehan- 
gheer Readymoney, Companion of the Star of 
India, has been inaugurated by the Princess 
Mary, of Cambridge and Teck. The structure 
is composed of ten tons of Sicilian marble, with 
four tons of red Aberdeen granite, the latter 
forming the four corner pillars, which are 
polished and surmounted with capitals carved in 
the semblance of flower leaves, &c. The four 
streams of water come from white marble lilies 
into as many polished granite basins, and on the 
pediments over them are carvings to represent 
tne Queen, the Prince Consort, and the donor of 
the fountain, the fourth side having a timepiece. 
A lion and a Brahmin bull are also among the 
ornamental sculptures. The whole structure 
rests on three hexagongl granite steps, and is 
surmounted by something resembling a steeple, 
and giving the fountain at a distance a Gothic 
effect. It is, however, not confined to any special 
style of architecture. 

The address to the Princess stated that the 
fountain had been erected at the cost of 
Cowasjee Jehangheer Readymoney, esq., a 
member of one of the most distinguished Parsee 
families of landed proprietors in Bombay, who 
had long been renowned in his own land for his 
assiduity and acuteness in financial operations, 
and his munificent support of all works of bene- 
volence, and who during the last few years had 
contributed more than 40,0001. to colleges and 
schools, 30,0001. to hospitals and dispensaries, 
and more than 30,0001. to other benevolent in- 
stitutions in India. The design was prepared 
by Mr. Robert Keirle, the architect of the 
Metropolitan Drinking Fountains Association. 
The works have been executed by Mr. Henry 
Ross, sculptor, the cost being about 1,4001, 





PLYMOUTH PUBLIC OFFICES 
COMPETITION. 


Tue twenty-five sets of designs sent in are set 
forth in the Tea-room of the Royal Hotel await- 
ing the decision of the Town Council. We 
take the liberty of advising that body to obtain 
professional assistance in arriving at this decision. 
The council have asked for more than they can 
get for the sum named (without asking for all 
that is needed), and this sum they have described 
sufficiently vaguely to induce the authors of some 
of the best designs to submit proposals for build- 
ings that will cost more. All the circumstances 
a be duly weighed before the selection is 
made, 








SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual business meeting of members of 
this Association was held on Friday, the 30th 
ult., to receive a report from the Council, and to 
elect officers and standing committees for the 
ensuing year; Mr. G. W. Hastings in the chair. 
It was reported that during the session just 
brought to a close there had been thirty-six 
meetings for the reading and discussion of 
papers ; representations by means of deputations 
or memorials had been made to the Government 
in reference to the control of criminals, the 
Bankruptcy Bill, the Endowed Schools Bill, the 
Scotch Education Bill, the Extension of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Act, the suppression of gambling 
farms in Hong Kong, and the registration of 
nurses. A deputation also waited upon the Earl 
of Mayo previous to his lordship’s departure for 
India, to urge the necessity of instituting in- 
quiries as Governor-General into the prison dis- 
cipline of that country. Petitions were pre- 
sented to Parliament on the subject of the 
Habitual Criminals Bill, the Endowed Schools 
Bill, the Beer House Licensing Bill, the Real 
Estates Intestacy Bill, the Evidence Farther 
Amendment Bill, and the Married Woman’s 
Property Bill. A communication was made to 
the Trades Union Commission, strongly recom- 
mending the appointment of a public prosecutor 
for the repression of outrages of the kind which 
had been brought under their notice. A form 
for the preparation of hospital accounts had been 
drawn up and circulated among the principal 
metropolitan and provincial hospitals, with a 
view to introduce uniformity, and render in- 
vestigation comparatively easy. The Joint Com- 
mittee of the Association and the British Medical 
Association had framed a schedule for presenta- 
tion to the Sanitary Commission illustrative of | 


an inquiry into the whole subject, and for the 
United Kingdom. Officers and standing com- 
mittees were elected for the ensuing year, and 
a vote of thanks was passed for the services of 
officers during the last year. The next annual 
Congress was announced to take place at Bristol 
on the 29th of September next. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Newcastle Industrial Dwellings Company, 
Limited. — In answer to their advertisement 
the directors of this company have received a 
large number of competitive plans and models, 
many of them possessing considerable merit. 
The committee appointed to adjudicate on them 
met on Tuesday, and unanimously selected the 
design bearing the motto, “ As the home, so the 
people,” as best adapted to carry out the objects 
of the undertaking. We understand they are 
by Mr. Johnson, of Clayton-street, Newcastle, 
the architect of the New Town Hall, and 
other public buildings. 

Blairgowrie.—The Committee of the Working 
Men’s Clab have selected the design sent by 
Mr. Alexander Johnston, Architect, Dundee. 
As the site is fixed, the building is expected to 
be commenced at once. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Reading.—The new church of St. Mary, at 
Mortimer, has been consecrated. In the spring 
of 1866, the old church was pulled down to its 
foundation, a temporary building having been 
previously erected by Mr. R. Benyon, M.P., at 
his sole expense, in the rick-yard of the Church 
farm. It had been decided that the new church | 
should be erected on the site of the old one, but 
with a somewhat extended area. One curiosity, | 
a sepulchral monumental stone of great antiquity, 





but, unfortunately, broken transversely, was 
discovered under the floor of the south aisle. It) 
proved to be of the Anglo-Saxon period, and | 
referred to the tenth or eleventh centary. It is 
built into the wall of the vestry in the new | 
church. Mr. Benyon offered to defray the cost 
of the new building, which will amount to be- 
tween 14,0001. and 15,0001. The approach to_ 
the church has beengreatly altered and improved. | 
The ground has been lowered nearly 3 ft., and _ 
now the church is approached from Mortimer- | 
street by a good road 30 ft. wide. The church | 
has a lof'y tower and steeple. It is built in the 
Early Decorated style. The material is princi- 
pally Swindon stone, the interior being lined | 


the superintendence of the clerk of the works, 
Mr. William Rhind. 
London, was the architect. There are two 
‘nave is about 70 ft. long by 21 ft., the aisles are 
14 ft. wide, and the chancel is 30 ft. by 19 ft. | 
The roof is throughout of American pitch pine, | 
and hammer-beamed, with moulded principals, — 
left unvarnished and uncoloured. The reredos | 
is composed of a variety of marbles, including | 
Emperor's red (Italian), Irish green, Sienna, | 
Devonshire, Derbyshire spar, and jasper. The} 
windows are mostly stained glass, and the) 
geometrical tracery throughout is varied. The 
east window was subscribed for by the 
parishioners, as an acknowledgment of the 
liberality of Mr. Benyon in building the church. 
It is of stained glass, and represents several 
incidents in the life of our Saviour. Mr. 
O’Connor was the artist. On the south of the 
chancel is a double lancet memorial window, pre- 
sented by the relatives of the late Capt. Gould. 
The west window of the north aisle is also in 
memory of Captain Gould, and the artists 
were Messrs. Clayton & Bell. In this window 
the three Graces,—Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
are represented ; and there are three medallions, 
illustrative of the Relief of Lucknow, where the 
late Captain Gould distinguished himself. The 
west window in the south aisle is in memory of 


with Bath stone. The church will seat nearly | 
600 persons. The whole of the work has been | 
carried out by men employed on the spot, under | 


Mr. R. Armstrong, of 


| entrances to the church, north and south. The 





Mrs. Forsyth, and was manufactured by Mr. 
Hardman, of Birmingham and London. The 
window was the gift of Mr. Forsyth, Q.C., of 
Mortimer. The west window islarge. It repre- 
sents the four Evangelists, and was the gift of 
Mr. Benyon. It was executed by Mr. Clatter- 
buck, of Stratford, Essex. In the north aisle 
are memorial windows presented by Sir Paul 
Hunter, bart. The subjects are the Nativity, 








the Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem, the Resur- 


rection, and the Ascension. They are double 
windows, and one is in memory of Sir Paul 
Hunter’s father and the other of his grand- 
father. A portion of the glass belonging to the 
old church was removed, and has been used in 
the present building. The window in the north 
was the gift of Mrs. Bazalgette; that on the 
south by the sons and daughter of the vicar, in 
memory of their eldest brother; that on the 
north side of the west end by the vicar and Mrs. 
Gould, in memory of their eldest son; that in 
the west end of the north aisle, representing 
the Marriage in Cana (Hardman), by the two 
sisters of the vicar; the window in the south 
aisle (transferred from the old church) is a 
memorial to the Noble family ; and the window 
in the south aisle, to the memory of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. Fellowes, was the gift of Mr. 
Benyon. All the other windows were given by 
Mr. Benyon. This is the sixth church built or 
restored by Mr. Benyon. 

Hungerford Newtown (Berks).—The foundation 
stone of a new school chapel has been laid on a 
site given by Mr. F. Lovelock Coxe. The bnild- 
ing is to be erected from plans prepared by Mr. 
A. W. Blomfield, of London, the contract having 
been taken by Mr. Wooldridge, of Hungerford. 
It will afford accommodation for sixty or seventy 
children, the dimensions being 44 ft. 6 in. by 
18 ft. wide, with a 10 ft. apse or chancel. The 
material used will be brick, and the building 
will be covered in with plain tiles. The esti- 
mated cost is 5001. 

Lindfield (Sussex).—The first step has been 
taken in a movement having for its object the 
restoration of the roof of Lindfield Church. At 
present the interior is disfigured by a lath-and- 
plaster ceiling. It is proposed to remove this, and 
to repair the roof. A gentleman who recently 
visited the place, made the following offer to the 


| rector, the Rev. J. Milner ;—that he would give 


201. towards the repair of the roof if twenty-five 
others would contribute like amounts. This 
would yield a sum equal to the estimated cost of 
the work,—abont 5001. 

Rawmarsh.—The corner-stone of the new 
tower for the parish church at Rawmarsh has 
been laid. The old tower, which has now been 
demolished, formed part of a church which stood 
on the site of the present one some 600 years 
ago; the nave of the church was from time to 
time altered, until at last it was superseded by a 
bnew one, and then it was found that the old 
tower did not correspond very well with it. The 
architect, Mr. Pritchard, of York, now deceased, 
was consulted, and he was of opinion that the 
tower was strong enough to bear an addition 
being made to it. The advice was acted upon, 
but it was subsequently found that it would be 
dangerous to allow it to remain. The cost of the 
new tower will be about 7001., and will be 
defrayed by subscriptions and a voluntary rate 
of 6d. in the pound. The work has been con- 
tracted for by Mr. Harper, of Masbro’; the 
architects being Messrs. Blackmoor & Mitchell- 
Withers, of Rotherham. Besides the erection of 
this new tower, the interior of the church will 
undergo some alterations, and there will be a 
new pulpit and reading-desk. 

Longsight.—St. John’s Church, Longsight, has 
been reopened. It has been cleaned, painted, 
and decorated. The chancel, nave, and transept 
arches ae surmounted by ornamented scrolls, 
containing texts from Scripture. On either side 
of the chancel arch the commandments have 
been placed. The walls of the chancel are 
painted in the style of the thirteenth century. 
The spaces are portioned off in mimic masonry, 
crossed at intervals with bands, the splays and 
borders round the stained-glass windows having 
conventional representations of leaves and 
flowers. The roof is coloured deep Antwerp 
blue, spangled irregularly with stars of different 
sizes. The painting was executed by Mr. 
Joseph Bardsley. Most of the windows are 
filled with stained glass by Messrs. Lavers & 
Barraud. 

Bampton.—The chancel of the parish church 
and other parts of it which have undergone 
restoration have been reopened for divine ser- 
vice. The contractor for the chancel was 
Mr. Luker, of Faringdon; the contractors for 
the transepts were Messrs. Lord, Williams, and 
Robert & David Plaster; Mr. Wakeford was 
clerk of the works. The heating apparatus was 
supplied by Messrs. Bacon & Co., London. The 
committee gave all employed a supper, at which 
one of the members took the chair. For the 
necessary expense of a forthcoming contract 
7001. are already promised, and 1,000. more are 
required. Of the sum already expended, 500% 
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have been contributed by Mrs. Southby and her 
family ; and the carved lectern was presented 
by a member of the same family. The interior 
fittings of the nave and aisles are being taken 
out, and the old portion will soon be subject to 
the operations of the contractor. 

Kea.—A vestry meeting of the parish of Kea 
has been held “ to consider the dilapidated con- 
dition of the church, and to ascertain the opinion 
of the parishioners as to the desirability of its 
being rebuilt.” Plans and elevations from Mr. 
St. Aubyn, architect, for church and tower in 
the Early Decorated style, on the site of the 
present building, were exhibited, and the vicar 
expressed his belief that the body of the church 
would cost about 1,5001., and the tower, which 
might perhaps be postponed, about 1,000/. The 
promised contributions at present amount only 
to about 7001. 


Park, South Hornsey, opposite the entrance to 
the new Finsbury Park, in the Seven Sisters- 
road. The site chosen is a piece of land about 
midway between the Sluice House and where 
Hornsey Wood House formerly stood, the whole 
neighbourhood of which—only a year or two 
since nothing but fields—is being rapidly built 
upon. The new church, which will be in the 
early pointed style, with a spire, is to be built 
from the designs of Mr. Frederick Wallen, and is 








Eventually it was resolved that 
it is desirable that the parish church be rebuilt, 
provided the necessary funds be obtained, but repair. 


to be dedicated to St. John the Evangelist. It 
will be built without galleries, and will afford 
sitting accommodation for nearly 1,000 persons, 
and the cost of the building will be about 
7,000. 

Lapford Church (Devon).—This church, noted 
for a good perpendicular tower, and a roodscreen 
one of the richest in the West of England, and 
good cradle roofs, was in a very dilapidated 
state, and has recently undergone a good deal of 
The chancel, which was thoroughly 


that the work be not commenced until two-| debased, has been entirely rebuilt, in the per- 


thirds of the estimated cost of the rebuilding | 


ends and fittings repaired, exhibiting great rich- 


shall have been subscribed. 
Kinnersley (Herefordshire). — St. James’s 


church here has been repaired and restored, | 


under the superintendence of the diocesan archi- 
tect, Mr. T. Nicholson. The old pews have been 
swept away and replaced by modern benches, 
new floors have been laid—biack and red tiles 
and boards—and the floor itself, which was origi- 
nally on one level, has been graded, being now 
divided into nave, chancel, and sacrarium levels. 
A single window, to match others already exist- 
ing, has been inserted in the west end of either | 
aisle. The roofs have been stripped, new 


boarded and new tiled, and the plaster ceilings | 
_of the work, exceeding 1,1001., have been defrayed 


which used formerly to exist, have also been 
cleared out, and the ancient woodwork, being | 
considered of sufficiently sound character, has | 
been cleaned and varnished, and allowed to re- 

main ; new pine cornices having been added. A 

new chancel arch, in the pointed style, has been | 
added, that part of the partition above the chan- | 
cel roof being pierced on either side with a} 


pendicular style. The church has been reseated, 
for the most part, with the old carved bench 


ness and variety in the devices. The chancel 
seats are new, of wainscot, and the pavement of 
Minton’s tiles. The rich screen has been par- 
tially repaired and laid open, the north aisle 
roof repaired and opened: its covering was of 
oak shingles a good deal decayed. A new vestry 
has been erected, and the ecreens partially re- 
paired, but further restoration is needed in the 
fabric generally. The architect was Mr. E.| 
Ashworth, of Exeter. The Bath stone work | 
was executed by Mr. N. Jones, the seating by Mr. 
Stamp, builder. The principal part of the costs 


by the Rev. John Vicars, the rector. 





ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Exton.—A new chapel has been erected by 


incarne. Here, too, a low sub-wall has been | the Earl of Gainsborough on a site adjacent to 
added, dividing the chancel from the nave. The Exton House, and has been opened for divine 
church is warmed with one of Gurney’s patent service. The new edifice is attached to the 
radiating stoves. The whitewash has been east side of Exton House, forming an extension 
cleaned off the interior windows and arches of the south front, and communicating with the 
wherever necessary—the decayed state of some | ground and first floors of the mansion by the 
of the stonework necessitating a coating of | ante-chapel, with tribunes above and below, in 
plaster on the principal walls. A new organ, | two stories. The plan is cruciform, 75 ft. by 
the gift of Mrs. Fenwick Reavely, has been 20 ft. in the internal dimension of the main 
placed in the east end of the south aisle. This building, with an eastern apse for the high altar. 
instrument is by Bevington, of London, and con- The south transept forms the Lady Chapel. The 


tains open stop, diapason, dulciana, and princi- | 
pal. The work has been carried out by Mr. | 
Powell, of Hereford, at a cost of close upon 
1,0001. | 

Yelling.—Holy Cross Church, Yelling, Hunts., | 
has been re-opened, after having been closed for 
sixteen months, for necessary repairs. A great 
portion of the foundations had been discovered | 
to be in an unsound state, and the walls exhibited 
unmistakeable signs of a tendency to fall. It 
was consequently found indispensable to rebuild 
the north aisle, and to strengthen a great part 
of the rest of the fabric. This has been done 
under the direction of Mr. Preedy. A window, 
also by Mr. Preedy, representing St. Paul before 
Felix, has been placed in the north aisle, as a 
memorial of a former rector. 

Teddington. —The memorial stone of Christ 
Church (Free Church of England) has been laid 
here by Lord Ebury. It will be an Early English | 


| north transept is devoted to the choir, and opens 


into the north aisle of the sanctuary, which 
leads to the sacristry. Beneath the entire area 


|of the chapel there is a vaulted crypt, with a 


north porch roofed with stone, over the descend- 
ing steps. The style of the architecture is that 
of the latter part of the thirteenth century. The 
walls are ashlared externally with Clipsham 
stone, and on the inside with stone from the | 
park quarries. The windows of the apse are of 
two compartments, with cinquefoils in the heads, 
and cusped rere arches. The east window of 
north aisle is a sexfoil within a circle. Near the 
altar is a sepulchral recess, and in the pier of 
the arch a piscina. The south transept has a 
window of three lights, with geometrical tracery. 
In the gable is a shield with the monogram of 
the Virgin Mary, encircled with a wreath of 
lilies. The priccipal entrance to the chapel 
from the village of Exton is by a porch towards 


structure with nave and aisles, north and south the north, by an ascent of eight steps. The 
chapels, and chancel. There will be a tower | windows of the nave are of two lights, with tre- 
with broach spire at the west end, 160 ft. high. | foils in the heads. The roof is of stone slate. 
The walls will be of Kentish rag, with Bath | The south front forms a feature of the garden 
stone dressings. The inside will be lined with fagade on the terrace walk. The roof is a 
ibe Burham pressed bricks, and the spandrils of | cradling of arched principals prepared to receive 
the nave arches will be filled with Pether’s | oak boarding, moulded cornice and ribs of the 
diaper bricks. There will be seats for 800\same. The masonry has been executed by Mr. 
persons. The woodwork will be all stained and | T. C. Halliday, of Greetham ; and the carpentry 


varnished. The works are being carried out by 
Messrs. Manley & Rogers, from the d+ signs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. Thos. Goodchild, 
architect. 

Highclere, Hants.—The Countess of Carnarvon 
has laid the foundation-stone of a church at 
Highclere, near Newbury. The old parish 
church being in a very dilapidated state, Lord 
Carnarvon determined to erect a new edifice, 
which is now being built on a site close to his 
lordship’s park, and within a very short distance 
of the village of Highclere. Mr. G. G. Scott is 
the architect, and Messrs. Jackson & Shaw, of 
Westminster, are the builders. 

South Hornsey.—The foundation-stone of a 


and joinery under the superintendence of Mr. 
John Fanconrt, lately deceased. 

Longton.—The new church here, which super- 
sedes a humble structure erected by the Roman 
Catholics some thirty years sioce, has been 
opened with the usual ceremonial. The charch, 
which is dedicated to St. G , is 140 ft. in 
length, 60 ft. high, and about 50 ft. wide. It is 
built of red brick, with Bath stone dressings. 
The plan comprises nave, chancel, and sanctuary, 
with aisles and chapels to the Virgin Mary and 
her husband, Joseph. The chancel terminates 


in an apse of five sides, each of which is crowned 
by a gable dying into the roof. Between the 
gables are shafts supporting figures of Saints 





new church is about to be laid at Brownswood 


Peter, Paal, Gregory, and Patrick, and round the 





apse are five two-light windows, the heads of 
two of which are filled with sexfoil tracery, 
Similar windows, of less height, are carried down 
the aisle, with variations in the tracery. In the 
eastern walls of the aisles are two wheel. 
windows of complex design. High up in the 
western gable is another and a larger window of 
this description. With one exception, the whole 
of the windows are filled with moulded and 
tinted quarries leaded in patterns, bright spots 
of colour giving warmth and character-to the 
whole. Below the western window an atrium or 
corridor extends the whole width of the church 

and is entered at each end by oak doors, fixed in 
deeply recessed arches. The sacristies and con. 
fessionals adjoin the north side, presenting two 
gables to the street; and the baptistery is pro- 
jected in a similar way, breaking the long line of 
aisle roof. The presbytery is to be built against 
the western half of the south aisle, and the 
architect’s plan includes a fature tower and spire 
at the west end. A stained-glass window over 
the altar in the Lady Chapel is the offering of 
Mrs. Moore, of Longton. It is filled with repre- 
sentations of “The Mystery of the Blessed 
Virgin,” and is from the works of Messrs, 
Hardman, of Birmingham. The church hag 
been built, from the design of Mr. W. E. Pugin, 
by Mr. Heveningham, of Wolverhampton. The 
sum of 7,0001. has been expended upon it. The 
church will seat a thousand persons. 

Seaham Harbour.—The foundation stone of a 
new church at Seaham Harbour, to be dedicated 
to St. Mary, Magdalen, has been laid by the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Hexham and New. 
castle, with the usual ceremonies. The site 
was granted on the usual terms of ground. 
rent, and a lease of 75 years. The erection of 
the church, which will accommodate 600 persons, 
and to which a presbytery and school will be 
attached, has been undertaken by Mr. Seed, of 
Sunderland, the cost being estimated at 1,5001. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Middleton-in-Teesdale.—In addition to the 
public facilities and privileges of this quiet little 
town in the shape of railway and telegraph, water 
and gas, may be mentioned the establishment 
of baths and washhouses by the London Lead 
Company, at the west end of the town, for the 
use of their workmen’s families, and the public 
generally. A penny per hour is charged for 
washing, drying, and mangling; and a cold bath 
may be had for threepence, and a warm one for 
fourpence, includivg a shower bath. Their 
workmen enjoy a reduction in these rates for 
baths, but the charge for washing is the same in 
all cases. There are three bath-rooms. 
Burnham.—A new market-house has been 
opened here. The building is situated in Prin- 
cess-street, a central position. The large room 
is 71 ft. long, 31 ft. wide, and 21 ft. high. 
Messrs. Hawkins & Son, Glastonbury, were the 
contractors, for the sum of 1,545/. Mr. Down 
was the architect. 

Rendlesham. — The foundation-stone of the 
new mansion now in course of erection for the 
residence of Lord Rendlesham, has been laid. 
The new mansion, Rendlesham Hall, is to be in 
the Elizabethan style of architecture, of red 
brick, with stone dressings. Mr. Burn, of 
London, is the architect; and Messrs. Lucas, 
Brothers, are the builders. Mr. Chalk is clerk 
of the works; and Mr. Boase, superintendent. 








Books Receiber. 


Modern Art in England and France. By Henry 
O’Neit, A.B.A. London: Chapman & Hall. 
1869. 

Tue task Mr. O’Neil has set himself to perform 

in this brochure is from a survey of the pictures in 

the Salon des Beaux Arts, Paris, and in the Royal 

Academy, London, to point out the particular 

defects and merits of the respective schools. He 

fiads little to appland in Paris. He acknow- 
ledges the genius of the painters there who have 
recently passed away,—Delaroche and others — 
but does not discover in the works of their re- 
spective pupils any proof of the superiority of the 

French system of education over that pursued (if 

there be any) at home. Mr. O'Neil correctly urges 

that the absence of completeness is one chief 
defect of modern art. Let us have freedom, by 
all means; but let it be the result of an expe- 
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rience which “knows when to leave off,’ and 
not the mere audacity of ignorance which knows 
not “how to go on.” Until artists have the 
honesty to execute their works to the utmost of 
their ability, and will not content themselves with 
deluding ignorance, or satisfying a half-formed 
intelligence, there is little hope for the progress 
of art. Art is now a lucrative profession, and 
the belief is, that instead of doing their best, 
satisfied that when done reward will follow, 
modefn artists are anxious to reap the pecuniary 
harvest the sun of popular favour has ripened, 
and will take no more pains than will entitle 
them to do so. Our author illustrates this with 
not a bad figure. “ When I think,” says he, “ of 
those who, in all intellectual pursuits, have not 
fulfilled the promise of their youth, I am re- 
minded of the tale in the “ Arabian Nights,” 
which describes the perseverance of a traveller 
toiling up a mountain, undeterred by the stones 
thrown at him, and I come to the conclusion, 
that had those stones been guineas, the said 
traveller would have had less chance of ever 
reaching the summit.” Of modern criticism he 
has but a poor opinion, and thirks that evil 
rather than good has been and is being produced 


by it; and he considers, but without giving any 


evidence in support of the opinion, that the evil 
arises from its anonymous character. 

The pamphlet is necessarily slight and incom- 
plete; but it contains observations that may 
be usefully discussed at greater length. 





The Architect's Guide; or, Office and Pocket Com- 
panion for Engineers, Architects, §c. London : 
Atchley & Co., 1869. 

Without being able to express entire content- 
ment with the first edition of this work, we 
pointed to it as containing a considerable 
amount of information in a handy shape, and 
this we can repeat with somewhat greater satis- 
faction in mentioning the publication of a new 
edition. An added essay “On the Profession of 
an Architect,” by Mr. Billings, has much in it 
that deserves consideration. 





By Jonn Bartrerr. 
London: Routledge & 


Familiar Quotations. 
Author’s Edition. 
Sons. 1869. 


In this book of quotations, originally published 
in America and now considerably improved, 
authors are taken separately, beginning with 
Chaucer, and the extracts are made in sequence. 
To find a quotation, if the book went no farther, 
would be a work of difficulty, but by means of a 
remarkably full index, about 170 pages in length 
out of 524, the difficulty is altogether removed : 
if one leading word of the quotation be correctly 
remembered, it can be found. 





VARIORUM. 


“The Twenty-third Report of the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy, to the Lord Chancellor.” 
A summary given in the outset of this report 
shows that the number of persons of unsound 
mind under official cognizance in England and 
Wales on Ist January, 1869, exclusive of 225 
lunatics, so found by inquisition, was 53,177. 
Of these the greatest nnmber, 26,867, were in 
county and borough asylums, In workhouses 
there were 11,181, besides 6,987 out-door 
paupers; in licensed houses, 4,796; and in 
registered hospitals, 2,352. The summary shows 
a total increase of 2,177, compared with the 
number on Ist January, 1868. The average pro- 
portion of deaths per annum to 100 of the 
number under treatment from 1859 to 
1868 inclusive was 780; in country and 
borough asylums the proportion was 8°40; 
in metropolitan licensed houses, 780; in 
registered hospitals, 5°47; amongst private 
single patients, 401; and in criminal asylums 
only 2°41, —— “ Cassell’s Popular Educator.” 
Part XXI. of the new edition has the second 
chapter of a useful series of papers under the 
title of “The Natural History of Commerce.” 
The intention is to convey just that special in- 
formation which, at this day, is felt to be most 
necessary to the British artisan. The talk of 
floating and other tunnels across the British 
channel has not yet passed away, as appears 
from a pamphlet on an “ International Floating 
Tunnel. By BE. W. Young, C.E.” (Spon). « This 
tunnel is to cost only nine millions sterling. —— 
The August number of “The Pablisher’s Cir- 
cular” (Sampson Low) contains lists of works 
specially designed for educational purposes, and 
is particularly valuable in that respect. 





Miscellanea. 


Wational Education League.—The first 
meeting of the London members of this society, 
whose object is the establishment of a system to 
secure the education of every child in England 
and Wales, was held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel. It was numerously attended, and great 
uninimity prevailed as respects the general 
scheme of the league, which at present compre- 
hends the following “ platform :”—‘ That local 
authorities shall be compelled by law to see 
that sufficient school accommodation is provided 
for every child in their district ; that the cost of 
founding and maintaining such schools as may be 
required shall be provided out of local rates, sup- 
plemented by Government grants; that all 
schools aided by local rates should be under the 
management of local authorities and subject to 
Government inspection ; that all schools aided 
by local rates shall be unsectarian ; that to all 
schools aided by local rates admission shall be 
free; that school accommodation being pro- 
vided, the State or local authorities shall have 





| power to compel the attendance of children of 
| suitable age not otherwise receiving education.” 
A large provisional committee for the metropolis 
has been formed for the purpose of co-operating 
with the provisional committee of Birmingham, 
and of preparing for the first general meeting of 
the members of the League, to be held at Bir- 
mingham in the course of the ensuing autumn. 


Tracing Paper.—aArtists, architects, land- 
surveyors, and all who have occasion to make 
use of tracing-paper in their professional duties, 
will be glad to know that a new method has 
been promulgated by our clever neighbours 
across the channel, for rendering any paper 
capable of the transfer of a drawing in ordinary 
ink, pencil, or water-colours, and that even a 
stout drawing-paper can be made as transparent 
as the thin yellowish paper at present used for 
tracing purposes. The liquid used is benzine. 
If the paper be damped with pure and fresh- 
distilled benzine, it at once assumes a tran- 
sparency, and permits of the tracing to be made, 
and of ink, or water-colours, being used on its 
surface without any “ running.” The paper 
resumes its opacity as the benzine evaporates, 


requisite portion of the paper must be again 
damped with the benzine. The transparent 
calico, on which indestructible tracings can be 
made, was a most valuable invention, and this 
new discovery of the properties of benzine will 


paper where, formerly, only a slight tissue could 
be used.— Once a Week. 


Cohesion Figures.—Nearly ten years ago 
Mr. Tomlinson showed that when essential oils, 
kreosote and other liquids sparingly soluble in 
water, are allowed to fall drop by drop upon the 
surface of a wide vessel of perfectly pure water, 
films of peculiar and rapidly-changing form are 
produced. It appears that every liquid has a 
characteristic figure, but hitherto careful obser- 
vation has been found impossible, owing to the 
very short daration of the phenomenon. Dr. 
Carter Moffatt has succeeded in fixing the 
evanescent forms by a very simple process. 
sheet of lithographic paper is laid upon the 
surface of the water at the moment when the 
experimenter has obtained a suitable figure. 
The paper is instantly withdrawn, drawn through 
a plate of ink, and washed with water. Of a 
book of these oleographs, as they are termed, it 
is said that from the great beauty of many of 
the patterns thus produced, the process will 
ultimately prove of great service to paper- 
stainers and others. 


The Preservation of Wimbledon Com- 
mon.—The committee of the Wimbledon Common 
Defence Fund has just issued a report respecting 
Wimbledon Common. The report says Lord 
Spencer claims to be absolute owner of the 
whole common. The committee urge that the 
freeholders and copyholders of the manor, the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood, and the public 
at large should co-operate with Mr. Peek and 
the committee in bringing this important ques- 
tion to a decision by the Court of Chancery, and, 
if necessary, by the House of Lords, as the fina) 
Court of Appeal. The committee are unanimous 
in their determination to preserve the common 
for the benefit of the commoners and of the 
public: 5,000l. are r. quired for the purposes of 
the suit, of which subscriptions to the amount 
of half this sum are alreay guaranteed. 





and, if the drawing is not then completed, the | 


The Work of Building the Wolf Rock 
Lighthouse.— Now that the masonry of this 
usefal structure is complete, a brief chronological 
glance at the progress of the labour is given by 
the Cornish Telegraph. Mr. Douglas and his 
staff formally commenced work on the 17th of 
March, 1862, and for five hours worked at the 
preparation of its surface for the foundation of 
the pharos. Between this day and the last 
practicable time of working (Sept. 29th), eighty- 
three hours only could be spent on the part of 
the Wolf where any useful work could be effected. 
In 1863, from the first date of commencing work 
to October 24, the last date, 200 hours and 
35 minutes were passed on the rock. Auguat 6, 
1864, the foundation-stone was laid, only 2 ft. 4 in. 
above ordinary low-water spring tides, and 
6 ft. 8 in. below ordinary high-water spring 
tides. The men laboured 267 hours on the Wolf 
this year, quitting it on the 15th of October. 
In 1865, they had to discontinue a month earlier, 
after working for 248 hours and 5 minutes. By 
July 24, 1866, high-water mark was reached, but 
the Wolf was left on the 22nd of August, with 
224 hours and 30 minutes of work done. 
In 1867, 313 hours and 30 minutes were spent 
ov the edifice. Until October 14, 1868, the 
builders were 276 hours and 20 miuutes on the 
rock. 23 hours and 50 minutes more would have 
completed the masonry, but these cou'd not be 
gained till July 17 of 1869, when Sir Frederick 
Arrow fixed the capstone of the building. In 
all, 1,736 hours, and 50 minutes had been busily 
passed on the Wolf Rock, up to the fixture of the 
Capstone. 


Southwark Park.—We were in hopes that 
a scheme had been hit upon whereby the Metro- 
politan Board of Works might be induced to 
open spaces in various parts of London for the 
recreation of the people, by devoting portions 
of ground purchased to building purposes for 
the recoupement of the outlay; but we fear 
the desire of the Southwark people to appro- 
priate the whole of the space purchased for 
their behoof will put an effectual extinguisher 
upon the hope of other districts being provided 
with such open spaces; for the Metropolitan 
Board, tired seemingly of persisting in their 
excellent scheme, the nature of which the South- 
wark people well knew, have just rejected the 
recommendation of their Works and General 
| Parposes Committee to persevere with their 
' plans for building on portions of the Southwark 
| Park site, and have referred the matter back 
‘to the Committee. It is to be hoped, however, 





prove of further service to many branches of the that as this was done merely by the casting 
art profession, in allowing the use of a stiff vote of the chairman, there being 17 votes for 


|and 17 against the proposal, the committee 
will persist in their recommendation, and that 
the majority will reconsider their own opinions. 


The Royal Polytechnic Institution.— 
The half-yearly general meeting of the Royal 
| Polytechuic Institution took place on Tuesday, 
| with the usual satisfactory results of a flourish- 
|ing report and a substantial dividend. The 
directors felt justified in recommending the 
'shareholders to declare a dividend of 10 per 
| cent. on the paid-up capital of the company oat 
| of the earnings of the last half-year. The 
| meeting expressed a cordial vote of thanks and 


A | confidence in the directors, Professor Pepper for 


his able management, and Mr. Tobin for the 
efficient service rendered during the period in 
question. 


Working Men's College, 45, Great 
Ormond-street.—The annual excursion of the 
members and friends of this college took place 
on Saturday week, the party proceeding, as 
on several previous occasions, to Petersham Park, 
Richmond, a special train being provided by 
the South-Western Railway. The athletic sports, 
under the direction of Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
M.P., QC., consisted of various races, and of 
“ putting the shot,” the winner of the latter 
being Mr. G. Rosenthal, who threw the 20 lb. 
shot 27 ft. 9 in. After indulging in various 
games, the party, 271 in number, sat down to 
tea under the grand old trees in the park. 


An Aerial Machine.—Is California to have 
the distinguished honour of acquiring dominion 
over the air for man? Detailed and minute 
particulars of a cigar-shaped, propeller-fitted, 
steam-moved, air-traverser, and of a perfectly 
successful trial of it, are given in the San 
Francisco News Letter in such a way as to render 
it doubtful, at all events, whether this be a 
Yankee hoax or not, ingenious and elaborate as 
these not seldom are. 
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A People’s Park at Landport, Ports- 
mouth.—At a recent meeting of the Local 
Government Board the Roads and Works Com- 
mittee submitted a letter from the War Office on 
the subject of the proposed lease of the People’s 
Park, with a recommendation that the terms 
thereof be accepted, provided the right to make 
another railway through the park be waived. 
The letter was to the effect that the War Office 
did not feel justified in granting a lease of the 
land until something had been done towards con- 
verting it into a park by completely enclosing it, 
and building two lodges to complete it; and by 
laying out roads and planting portions of the 
land with ornamental trees and shrubs; and 
making another line of railway tothe park. The 
War Office were willing at once to enter into an 
agreement with the Board to continue them in 
possession of the land for seven years; and if 
these works are completed to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary of State for War within that time, 
to grant the Board a lease for a term of 99 years, 
at a rent of 50/. per annum. The report was 
adopted with the committee’s recommendation. 


The Proposed Pier at Hastings.—At the 


Fall of a House in Everton.—In Rose- 
mount, Breckfield-road North, Everton, Liver- 
pool, about eight labourers were employed by 
Mr. Fredk. Southcoat, to pull down a block of 
houses in Rose-mount, Breckfield-road, and they 
seem to have commenced with the bottom story, 
as, when they reached the attic, the space 
beneath was quite clear for their work. They 
began to loosen the bricks which formed the 
flooring of that room, when it suddenly gave 
way, and five of the men were precipitated to 
the basis. They fell amongst the débris, and it 
was with considerable difficulty that their fellow- 
workmen succeeded in extricating them before 
fatal consequences ensued. They received severe 
fractures of the limbs. 





A Mortuary for the Poplar District.—At 


Epping Forest.——A deputation has waited on 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with a view to 
obtain the assistance of the Government in pre. 
serving Epping Forest to the people. The reply 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
encouraging. While admitting the desirablenesg 
of the object the deputation had in view, he gaid 
he could not accede to the arguments by which 
it was pressed upon him. The rights of the 
Crown over the forest were feudal rights, which 
it would be inexpedient to revive or enforce, 
He promised, however, to consider the subject, 


An Arctic Exhibition. — The inhabitants 
of the coast of Norwegian Lapland (districts of 
Finmark and Troms), have resolved to promote 
the holding of an exhibition at Tromsé, duri 
the months of August and September, 1870, of 





a recent meeting of the Poplar District Board of 9) the raw materials found in these districts, ag 
Works, the General Parposes Committee brought wel] as of every description of work and indus. 
up @ report recommending that the offer of the trial production of the inhabitants of those dis. 
Tower Hamlets Cemetery Company to sell a plot tricts, His Majesty King Charles XV., of Sweden 
of land for the erection of a mortuary should be jas already made a considerable grant towards 


accepted, and the plans prepared by the sur- the formation of a fand conferring prizes for the 


veyor for the building adopted. Also that when 
built the mortuary should be open for the use of | 





first ordinary general meeting of the shareholders | 
in the Hastings Pier Company, Mr. Birch, the 

engineer of the company, produced the plans of | 
the projected pier, and entered into explanations. | 
He stated that the pier would be 910 ft. in} 
length, and would be similar to the new pier at | 
Brighton, but much larger at the head, and con- | 
siderably less at the land end. As to the use of 

cast-iron piles, he referred to Margate pier, 

where these piles were found to be uninjured 

after thirty-five years’ immersion. There was | 
no oxydation, because the piles were protected 

by the action of the molusc which covered them. 

The pier head would be 16 ft. above high water 

mark, and would not be touched by the solid 

water in the roughest weather. The meeting 

was then made special, to receive the tenders 

for the erection of the pier, and to decide thereon. 

There were 15, as appears from the list given in 

the Builder of 3lst July. The directors recom- | 
mended the acceptance of the lowest tender, that 

of Messrs. Jukes, Coulson, Stokes, & Co., for 

22,1261., subject to the necessary inquiry. The | 
recommendation was carried unanimously. In| 
reply to Mr. Mann, it was stated that the} 
engineer’s commission would be 5 per cent. on 

the cost. 


National Portrait Gallery.—Onthe motion | 
for going into committee of supply, Mr. Disraeli | 
said, with reference to a vote that had been passed | 


in supply, tbat the trustees of the National | 
Portrait Gallery had offered for the portrait of | 
Hogarth at his easel, by himself, 355 guineas, 
but a Manchester gentleman bid a larger sum 
and obtained it. It appeared that the purchaser 
was not a private person at Manchester, but the 
well-known firm of Agnew & Sons. They had | 
purchased the picture for their collection unaware | 
that they were bidding against the Government, 
and they have therefore, they say, the greatest 
pleasure in waiving their claim, and allowing the 
National Portrait Gallery to obtain the picture. 


Metal Coated with Copper or Brass.— 
Plates coated with either copper or brass, by a 
process that has been patented in England, the | 
United States of America, and the leading coun- 
tries of Europe, are now made at Stourport. 
These patented plates are said to present ad- 
vantages compared with tinned or galvanized 
plates, as the newly-invented plates can be 
annealed, as much as is requisite, during the 
process of stamping, without injury to the copper 
or brass coating. Articles manufactured from 
them, too, are not so readily bent or dented as 
when made of brass or copper. They are also 
said to be about 40 per cent. cheaper than sheet 
copper, or sheet brass, and they can be burnished, 
planished or spun, and so brought up to any 
required degree of finish. 





Dusty Roads.—W. R., a correspondent of 
the Leicester Advertiser, draws attention to the 
fact that at our marine watering-places, sea 
water, used for allaying the dust on the roads, 
acts “ with wonderful success ; for long after its 
evaporation the roads retain a cool and refresh- 
ing appearanceof moistness, with no dust visible;” 
and suggests that where no sea is at hand, lime- 
stone, treated with hydrochloric acid, mixed 
with common ealt, and dissolved in water, might 
be used instead of sea-water. W. R. does not 
seem to be aware that he is here suggesting an 
encroachment on a process already patented by 
Mr. Cooper, of London, and brought into use 


the three parishes comprised in the district, and 


erection on the same basis as was observed in| 
regulating their payment of the general expenses | 
of the Board. These recommendations were 
adopted. The chairman explained that the 
adoption of the committee’s report would not in | 
any way interfere with a future proposition to 
erect other mortuaries in the extensive district 
over which the Poplar Board presides. 


Preservation of Historical Monuments 
in Ireland.—Mr. Layard having been written 
to by the Rev. James Graves, the secretary of 
the Historical and Archzological Association of | 
Ireland, pressing the claims of Ireland to be | 
considered in any arrangement for a Government 
department of national antiquities, has replied | 
that the Office of Works has no jurisdiction in| 
Ireland, but that the Irish Board of Works is' 
under the ‘Treasury, and such being the case he 
is unable to take any steps in the direction indi- 
cated; but that if at any time hereafter he 
should have the power he will do his best in the 
matter. 


Thames Embankment. — The committee 
upon the Thames Embankment andits approaches 
met on the 30th ult. to consider their report, and 
rejected the recommendation of Lord Elcho, the 
chairman, which he proposed with a view to 
control the erection of buildings. The com- 
mittee also rejected his proposal for a committee 
composed of persons eminent in art to be con- 
sulted with reference to the erection of public 
buildings. It appears from the evidence that if 
the roadway which the committee desire from 
Charing-cross is to be made, it will be cheaper 
and more direct to pass over the site of 
Northumberland House. 


Blackfriars Bridge 





and the Holborn) 
Viaduct.—The opening of these two great | 
works, carried out by the Corporation of London, | 
at a cost of two millions of money, will, it is 
almost certain, take place the second week in Sep- | 
tember. It is the desire of the Court of Common | 
Council, the Bridge-house Estates Committee, 
and the Improvement Committee, that the two, 
great works should, on account of their close 
proximity, be opened upon the same day if 
practicable, and directions have been given to 
make the necessary preparations for the cere- 
monies attendant upon the double event. 


Railway Matters.—It appears from the 
financial speech of the Secretary for India that 
it is contemplated, during the next ten or twenty 
years, to construct seven thousand additional 
miles of railway in India, being nearly double 
the amount thas far completed. Taking fifteen 
years as the average time over which the outlay 
is to be spread, it would thus be necessary to 
raise about 6,000,0001. a year throughout the 
whole period.—The National Congress of Costa 
Rica have ratified a contract for carrying a 
railroad across its territory from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 


Local Boards and Local Architects.—A 


plains that the Local Board pay their consulting 
surveyor 75l. per year, and, with a view to im- 
prove his salary, wish to monopolise all the 
business in the township; and he says they have 
almost succeeded, as most of the landowners and 
builders are afraid to employ any one else but the 





in the metropolis and elsewhere. 


Board’s surveyor. 


correspondent from Gorton, Manchester, com- P 








best articles exhibited. 
New Bridge at Gloucester-gate, Regent's 


‘that they should contribute towards the cost of Park.—The vestry of St. Pancras resolved to 


construct a new bridge over the Regent’s Canal, 
at a cost of 9,0251.; and a deputation was ap. 
pointed to wait upon the Crown Commissioners 
of Public Works, and application ordered to be 
made to the Metropolitan Board, asking them to 
contribute their quota towards the carrying out 
of this great public improvement. 


The WNational Cottage Hospital for 
Consumption at Ventnor.—On laying the 
foundation-stone of the second pair of buildings 
of this hospital, the Princess Louise, in her reply 
to the address presented by Viscount Eversley, 
the president of the hospital, said :— 

It has ever been the desire of her Majesty’s heart 
(and every member of her family shares it) to promote 
every enterprise for the relief of her suffering subjects, 
The special diseases for which the hospital is designed are 
those for which art can do least and nature most. May 
God therefore grant that the pure and _ health-giving 
climate of this beautiful district may be blessed to the 
restoration of ali who shall be admitted to the shelter of 
this noble institution.” 


Brill’s Brighton Baths.—The gentlemen's 
baths, designed by Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., and 
which complete the scheme of baths for which 
this company was organised, were thrown open 
to the public, for use, on Monday last. The 
contractors, Messrs. Jackson & Shaw, have kept 
faith with the directors, and the directors with 
the public. Of the external features of the 
building the public can judge for itself. The 
pity is, that there is no good point of sight for 
the structure. The swimming bath is 60 ft. in 
diameter. 


Value of Building Land at Norwich.— 
Messrs. Butcher sold by auction, on Monday 
last, 4a. 2r. Sp. of freehold garden ground, lying 


‘in the Hamlet of Heigham, Norwich, for 3,5001. 








TENDERS. 

For building a wing to Lower Stoford Farmhouse, near 
Bradford, Taunton, for Mr. John Henry Warre. Mr. J. 
Houghton Spencer, architect :— 

Moss & Rendell (accepted) ......... 
inting the infirmary 
r, H, Saxon Snell, 





For whitewashing, colouring, and 
of Bt. Marylebone Workhouse, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 






Blackmore & Morley . «+» £320 0 0 
Manley & Rogers... 287 0 0 
Crabb & Vaughan . 248 0 0 
Ebbs & Sons.........+ 213 0 0 
TEEPE. can stasapepincoreesevanet 191 0 0 
Temple & Forster ..........scssseesee 178 0 0 
T. G. & B. Howard........cecorse.sesss 148 0 0 
Brazier & BOD. ..c.cc.ccceccessssssesseres 119 0 0 





For rebuilding premises, Nos. 61 and 52, New Bond- 
street, Oxford-street, for Mr. Thos, Chappell. Messrs. 
Lee Bros. & Pain, architects ;— 








RAIRITROD \- cote cnshnteanniaitcress £8,678 0 0 
Berivener & White ........:.0s000e 8,478 0 0 
HOMPBON ......ceseeeeseeees iSsecsved 8,280 0 0 
Foxley..... 8,200 0 0 
Myers & SONS .....ssccceseeeees nid 7,800 0 0 
Trollope & Sons ,......... . 00 
Patrick & Sons............. 645 0 0 
Ebbs & Sons (accepted).... 00 





For alterations and additions to the Rev. H. Bryan's 
house, Lyddington, Mr. W. Langley, architect, Up- 





Jefi’s & tt eeeveeneee Oe eeeesereness £737 2 4 

Clarke & Dean ........+ ecient eo ee 

Drake (accepted)......ccreceserreceee 647 3 0 
For additions and alterations to 


Mr. Sharman’s house, 
the i Commissioners. 
lied. Mr, W. Langley, architect :— 


£821 16 0 
819 10 8 


Lyddington, for i 

bm oy ied 
tanger 

Clarke & Dems ee 


FOO e CEN Re eoRTEEEENENetere 
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Ave. 7, 1869. ] 
1 and schoolmaster’s 


For the erection of a national schoo’ 
residence, Lyddin , for the Rev. T. W. Gillham. 
Quantities supp Mr. W. Langley, architect :— 

R. Jeffs £733 9 O 
Clarke & Dean ....c.cssccosssssssesesecee 739311 0 
Drake (accepted) 
Jeffs & Stanger (too 





sere eeneeeens 


late).......... 720 0 0 











For alterations to No. 87, Whit Fitzroy- 
square, for Mr. William Inglis, Messrs. jen, Ellis, 
& Scorer, architects :— 

Perkins (accepted) £315 0 0 





For the erection of a small-pox hospital at Stockwell, 
for the managers of the Metropolitan Asylum Board. Mr. 
Thos. Henry Wyatt, architect, Quantities by Mr, G. 

















Lansdown :— 
Cowland £31,450 0 0 
Crockett ..,...ccccccscssrcsosesesseese 29,800 0 O 
Shearburn........ 00 
Myers & Sons.... 00 
Hill, Keddell, & Co. ........0.00... 27,460 0 0 
Henshaw ’ 0 0 
TTS wsenuninaonmeunn Mae oO 
Dove, Bros, ......cccccccssssesseceee 25,075 0 0 
Hast ...... 25,865 0 0 
SRM ctiniicon 25,712 0 0 
Colls & Sons... 24,800 0 0 
Bull & Sons ... 24,497 0 0 
Howard 23,749 0 0 








For the erection of a fever hospital at Stockwell, for 
the managers of the Metropolitan Asylum Board. Mr. 
Frederick Marrable, architect. Quantities by Mr. G. 












down :— 

Crockett £38,500 0 0 
Hensifaw 35,360 0 0 
Colls & Sons...... comespecccsccogseice OOO O @ 
Myers & Son ... 34,988 0 0 
Hart ..... ape: * 34,523 0 0 
Hill & Keddell... » 33,960 0 0 
Perret’ cecsceseracs 33,924 0 0 
Higgs..... wntuiiod 33,288 0 0 
Bull & Sons... 31,997 0 0 
Dove, Bros. snoee « 931,759 0 0 
TONGUE, socsmapeiitennmes:| CHM Co 





For new parish school, Cowfold, near Horsham, for Mr, 
R. Hoper. Messrs, Habershon & Brock, architects :— 





pS SR ay. solarddennhi acne oe 
Shearburn ..... » 1,140 0 0 
Pengoe ..... 1,099 0 0 
ee 1,098 0 0 
| ORs Te 





For repairing, repaving, painting, and graining chapel 
schools, &e., Queen-street, Woolwash, Kent :— . - 
Vickery ......00.. eovencercnnsececscccsesses LEM 0 0 








In the list of tenders for the Kennington and Lambeth 
sewers, last week, for “‘ Mr. Joseph Summers” read “ Mr, 
Joseph Simmons.” . 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

C. C. (apply to the secretary of the Local Government Act office, 
Richmond-terrace, Whitehal’).—C, F. H. (offered too late).—Pnilo. 
(before chimneys are raised, district surveyor must have rotice).— 
A. G, H.—E. R.-T. M. R.—J. G.—G. E. 8.—W. ¥.—W. R.—R. P.— 
M. P.—T.G.—W. A—Ool. 8.—Vigilans.—J. H. 8.~H. H. 8.—C. V. 
8. 8.—M. F, T.—A. R.—G. G. H.—H. W.—R. A.—C. L.—H., & Son. - 
W. L.—C. C. H.—J, M'1.—P. A.—L. & P.—M D. W.—C, F. H.-A. B. 
W. H. C.—R. D,—R. H. T.—H. J.—W. B.—J. W. T.—H. & B. 

We are compelled to 
ot 4 pe. decline pointing out books and giving 
All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








New Edition, corrected to 1869, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 64. ; half Russia, 17s. 
ROOKES’S (R.) GENERAL GAZET- 
TEER: ical Dictionary, containing descriptions 
every Country ey pont World, the Cities, Soumn ivan, 
Villages, &c., re-edited by J. A. SMITH. 
London : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-‘ane, Cheapside, 


ARTNERSHIP, or as MANAGING 
ASSISTANT.—A first-class QUANTITY SURVEYOR, who has 
been im practice some years, and can give first-class references, is 
desirous (as the greater portion of his time is ployed) of ring 
the Office of a Surveyor in the above capacity. W. tatrod 
his counexion.— Address, 91, Office of *‘ The Builder.” 











66 W ORKIN G PEOPLE and IMPROVED 
HOMES.” 


The new and illustrated edition of ‘The Dwellings of the Labour- 
ing "by HENRY ROBERTS. Brq. F 8.A. (author of “ Home 
Reform,” and * The Physical Condition of the Labouring Classes ”), 
will be found « summary of che efforts at home and abroad to 
secure “ Healthy Homes” for working men and women. 
“ A most valuable handbook.”— The Builder. 
the Condition 
7s. Also 


To be had at the Office of the Society for Imp 
of the Labouriog Classes, 21, Exeter Hall, ‘8. 
Designs for Cottages, numbered oa sheet, with Specification, &c. 





New Elition. Royal 18mo. cloth, 3s. 64. 
BiwoNts (i. J.) SKETCH of the RE- 
FORMATION IN ENGLAND, Llustrated with full-page 


engravings. 
London : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Uheapside. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
) UX IOR PARTNERSHIP. — The Adver- 
tirer wishes to obtain a JUNIOR PARTNERSHIP in an 
— business in Town or country.—Address, 94, Office of ‘‘ The 


OMPETITION DRAWINGS, DESIGNS, 
PERSPECTIVE£S, SPECIFICATIONS, QUANTIIIES, &c. 
eae. fn te oon sane aad — manner, by the 
inn vy 4 an —_ ‘erms moderate, Address, 


T. A. RICHARDSON, 
AECHITECTURAL ARTIST.— 


Perspec ives Outlined, Etched, or Artistically Coloured. Eve 
description of Architectural! Assistance on moderate terms. Highest 
Sixteen years’ expericnce.—6, Symonds’ Inn, Chancery- 











BY THOMAS MORRIS, ARCHITECT. 
ERSPECTIVE OR GRAPHIC PRO- 


JECTION, price 3s. 64, 
“ Clear, well-defined, and intellizible.”—Art Journal. 


RAILWAY COMPENSATION FOR  PRO- 
PERTY AND PERSON, 48.63. (On the incidents and valusti 


of property.) 
DILAPIDATIONS ECCLESIASTICAL AND 
GENERAL, 4. 
A HOUSE FOR THE SUBURBS. New 
elition in preparation. 

Loudon: SI MPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


Kees PRACTICAL BUILDERS’ 








PRICE-BOOK ; or, Safe Guide to the Valuation of all kinds 
of Artificers’ Werk ; with the Modern Practice of Measuring, and aa 
Abstract of the New Building Act for Regulating the Construction 
of Buildings, Revised and Corrected by New Calculations upon the 
present Value of Materials and Labour. by an Architect of 
eminence, assisted by several experienced Measuring Surveyors. 
Dlusirated and exemplified by _~ Engravings and numerous W ood- 
euts. Royal 8vo. price 84, neatly boun 

London PPubliched by T. KELLY, Paternoster row; SIMPKIN & 

MARSHALL; and may be had of all Booksellers. 
Of whom may be had, new Kditions in Quarto, of the following 
Practical Arcuitectural Works :— 
4 Na 
1. PETER ’NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 
; tN’ , JOINERY, and CABINET MAKING. Revised by 
SnEDaOLD being a new and complete System of Lines, for the 
se of Workmen, fouaced on Geometrical and Mechanical Princi- 
ples. Ten Parts at 33. or in boards, 394. ; containing upwards of 120 
Steel Plates, and numereus Woodcut Disgrar 


grams, 

2. PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 
MASONRY, BRICKLAYING, and PLASTERING (revised by TRED- 
GOLD) both plain and ornamental ; containing a new and complete 
System of Lines for Stone-catting, for the Use of Workmen ; the 
Formation of Mortars,Cements, Concrete, to which is added a variety 
of new Designs for Mural Tablets, Tombs, Gravestones for Cemeterie:, 
&c. &c. ; and a Description of the various Materials employed. Tea 
Parta at 3s. or in boards, 30s.; containing upwards of Ninety Steel 
Plates, and numerous Woodcuts. 

3. TREDGOLD and NICHOLSON’S Theore- 
tical and Practical Treatise on the FIVE ORDERS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE; containing plain and simple Rules for Drawing aud Execut- 
ing them in the purest style, including an Historical Description of 
Gothic Architectare. Tinstrated by upwards of One Hundred Steel 
Engravings, exeeuted by Artists of first-rate talent, including nume- 
rous Diagrams, &c. Twelve Parts at 3s or in boards, 36s. 3 

4. DESIGNS for COTTAGE and VILLA 
ARCHITECTURE, containing Plans, Elevations, Sections, Perspec- 
tive Views, and Details, for the Erection of Cottages and Villas. By 
3. H. BROOKS, Architect. Beautifully engraved on steel, with 
Direction for Building, and the estimated cost of each edifice, Twelve 
Parte at 34. or in boards, 395. 

5. DESIGNS for PUBLIC BUILDINGS, con- 
sisting of Plans, Elevations, S::tions, Perspective Views and Details 
of Churches, Chapels, Schools, Alumshouses,Gas Works, Markets, and 
otber Buildings for public purposes. By 8. H. BROOKS, Architect, 
B aut:fully engraved on steel. Ten Parts at 3s. or 32s. boards. * 

6. The HOUSE DECORATOR and PAINT- 
ER’'S GUIDE, containing a Series of Lesigns for Decorating Apart- 
ments with taste, and suited to the various Styles of Architecture, 
Ry H. W. and A. ARROWSMITH, House Decorators to Her Majesty. 
Ten Parts at 3s. or in boards, 32s, , 

7. The HOUSE PAINTER, or DECORA- 
TOR'S COMPANION, containing a complete Treatise on the Art of 
House Painting, Graining, and Marbling, including the Origin of 
Colour, the Laws of Harmonious Colouring, the Manufacture of Pig- 
ments, Oils, Varnishes, &c. By W.M. HIGGINS, Esq. Accompanied 
by actual Specimens of Hand-brush Graining and Marbling. Ten 
Parts at 3s. or in boards, 32s. 


The ENGINEERS’ and MECHANICS’ 





lane, London, 
8 O88, 


m NEIL L & 
. QUANTITY SURVEYORS, 
11, COOKRIDGE STREET, LEEDS. 
Highest testimonials from several emisent architects. Terms on 
application. 





TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &. 


ILDERS, thoroughly experienced in House 

Work, Decorative Furniture, and Gilding in all its branches, 

may be OBTAINED at the House of (all, Marlborough Inn, Bilenbeim- 

steps, Oxford-street. Work done by the day, hour, or job. Materials 
found if required.—Add to the Secretary. 








BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. 


TO 
\ 7 ANTED, immediately, for works a few 
miles from town, an energetic GENERAL FOREMAN. 
Must be fully competent to se* out work, and understand the 
| management of joiners, Wages 45s. per week, with a house to live 
| in.— Address, stating age, qual fication, and where last engaged, to 
92, Office of ‘* The Builcer.”, 


W ANTED, a respectable, middle - aged, 
single Man, to TAK& the MANAGEMENT of a Builder's, 
Plomber’s, Painter's, and Decorator's, or a WORKING PARTNER 











with a littie capital to put in the busi- ess, and to live on the premises 
| if agreeable. Must be sober and persevering.—Apply, either by letter 
| or personally, and state how long bave been in the trade, to Mr. RB. 
W. No. 5, artillery-court, Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square, 





EMPORARY ASSISTANCE. 


T 
] ANTED, for a short time, a person well 
acquainted with Building Construction, to make out the 
| WORKING and DETAIL DRAWINGS of a house.—Address, stating 
terms, J. F. care of Mr. Wentworth, 96, Queen-s reet, Cheapside. 








- TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. % 
\ ANTED, a thoroughly efficient Man to 
TAKE the ENTIRE MANAGEMENT of the Erection of a 
large Howe in the country. None need apply whose references as 
to ability and integrity will not bear the strictest investigation. — 
Apply, giving references, experience, age, trade, and salary re- 
quired, 320, Office of *‘ The Builder.” 


WANTED, immediately, THREE or FOUR 


good CARPENTERS, accustomed to bench-work and fixing. 
Apply to Mr. GEORG# PICKERDEN, 29, Union-street, Hackney- 


\ ] ANTED, by a London firm, a CHALK 








LIME FOREMAN. None need app!y but those who have 
a thorough kuowledge of every description of wood and timber used 
in the building trade, and can select and convert stuff to the beat 
advantage. — Address, with full particulars as to last situation, 
salary required fi » to 33, care of Stacey Bros. 170, 
Shoredi:ch. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 21, 

who has served a regular apprenticeship, a SITUATION as 
CLERK in an archit«ct’s, surveyor’s, or builder's offica. Isa good 
plain draughtsman, and can measure up plaia work. For references, 
apply to Mr. MENZI&S, Deputy-Sarveyor, or Mr. MORRIS, Clerk of 
Works, Windsor Great Park, Berks, with whom he has hitherto 
been.— Address, G. H. PEKKINS, Windsor Great Pack. 


\ \7 ANTED, by a respectable Youth, aged 

18,a SICTUATION as CLERK, TRAVELLER, or COLLEC OR, 
Ui P bl fe from last empioyment.—Address, W. L, 
19, Devonshire-road, Holloway, N. 




















ENCYCLOPEDIA: a new and enlarged Edition, P 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


: 6 NOTICE.—All Communications respect- | 
tng Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be | 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” | 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 





Practical Illustrations of the Machinery and Processes emvioyed ia 
every Description of Manufacture of the British Empire. [lustrated 
by upwards of 2.000 Wood Engravings. By LUKE HERBERT, Civil 
Engineer, &c. The rapid progress of Mechanical Science has deve- 
loped many of the important facts since the first publica*tion, in 1835, 
of the Encyclopetia. The inventions and discoveries recently made 
have engaged the sedulous attention of the Editor ; for, as the value 
of each was tested by experiment, a description was accordingly pre- 
pared. By the s-lection of new articles, and care in the revision of 
old ones, this edition has now become systematicslly enriched ; so 
that it may be received as fully and faithfally expressing “ the exist- 
ing state of Engineering and Mechaniam, adapted to the wants of 
Practical Men.” In two large Svo. vols. cloth lettered, price 30s. 





ANTED, an immediate RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT, by au «efficient GENERAL ASSISTANT. Ac-us- 
tomed to ecclesiastical and d tie architecture, Gothic and Italian. 
Has bai the exp-riene: of offices with extenstve practice. Highly 
commendable tesstimovisls. — Addcess, TEMPUS, St. Thomas's, 
Fulham, 8.W. 








ARCHITECT. 


TO 
7 ANTED, by an ASSISTANT of good 
London experience, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, where his know- 
of constructive drawing wou'd ve turned to account. He is 
pra tically conversaat with persyective, and is fully abie to prepare 
ificati ka, Good testimonials can be showa.—Address, 





IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 
STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN- 
SON in the Manufactare of Church, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wind 
Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every description 
of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 
Committees, &c. can be promptly supplied with 
estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church 
and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J.W. BENSON, 
by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 
60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- 
street, London. 














Just published, price 2s. 
HE TREATMENT of SEWAGE, 
By JOHN HART. 
A Pamphlet for —— bem and these interested in the 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
Leamington: H. WIPPELL, Victoria Library. 





51 of the best of this inimitable artist’s Sketches, with expla- 
natory letter-press. 
London ; WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, 


JoBN LEECH'S ETCHINGS, comprising 





O ARCHITECTS.—An ARCHITECT and 
SURVEYOR is desirous of DISPOSING of his PRACTICE. 
= Ly ~~ ata for a young begianer.—Addrers, 302, Office of 


O ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS.— 
PARTNERSHIP.—A Gentieman of many years’ experience is 
desirous of treating with an ARCHITKCT, &. of established practice 
for » HALF &HARE of his BUSI{NES8.—Go00d connexion in the 
M d’and Counties.— Address, with fall particulars, to R. CHAMBER- 
LALN, Vesford, Leicester, 


ARTNERSHIP. —To AUCTIONEERS 
and ESTATE AGENT+.—An AROHICKCT and SURVEYOR, 
who has had iderable c ial +x and travelled much, 
desires to JULN a well-established AUCTIONEER.— Full particulars 
to be addressed ALPHA, cae of G. Oliver, esq. 45, Gioucester-s' 
Queen-square, Bloomsbury. 


ARTNERSHIP.—A young Architect, who 
hes been some years in practice, and wishis to extend his 
basiness by the sale of Properties, ie desirous of taking in a 
PARTNER, with a capital of from 3002, to 400L—address, Z. A. 
Smart’s Post-office, Lime street, F.C. 


ARTNERSHIP.—To ARCHITECTS and 


SURVEYORS.—The Advertiser desires to PURCHASE a 
HAL?-SHARE of a weil-establiched PRACTICE,—Particulars (which 
will be treated confidentiaily) to OMEGA, 4, Oxford Vilias, The 
Grove, Hammersmith. 


ARTNERSHIP, Active or Sleeping.— 
HALF SHARE in a manufacturing business estab! over 
+ Price 1,0002, or 3 years’ profits,—Address, Q. Z. 127, Holborn 




















P of wor 
296, Office of “ The Builder.” 
TO BUILDERS, GENTLEMEN, &c. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a Carpenter 

and Jviner, a constant SITUATION. Is weil up at the 

bench, fixing and jobbing. No obje-tioa to take the management 

of house repairs. Wages, 6}1, per hour.—Address, C. J. 55, Pleasant- 
placa, Pitt-street, St. George’s-road, Southwark, 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
\7 ANTED, by a respectable Married Man, 
aged 38, a SITUATION as Ti MKKEKPER, STOKEKEEPER, 
or in any capacity where trast and confidence is required, Onex- 
ceptionable references can be givea.—Audress, G. C. 7, Tabernacle- 
waik, Finsbury, EC, 


\ ANTED, by a thoroughly practical and 

energetic Man, an ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FORE- 
MAN, or Charge ofa Job. Weill up in setting out and measuring up 
work, keeping ts, &c. A t di to all b bh Carpen- 
ter by trade, Good references. Aged 30.—Address, W. A. 29, Hol- 
lington-street, Avenue-road, Camberwell. 


TO MASTER PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. : 
ANTED, by a Young Maa, just finished 
his time, a SITUATION as PLU MB&R, GASFITIER, and 
ZINC-WORKER, in town or coun.ry. Good references if requ red.— 
Address, G. T. No. 8, Pleasant-row, D: d-row, Stepney green. 




















TO BUILDERS, PLUMBFRS, 


&c. 
ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a tho- 
soaghly goed etnies, uae Leur-er picon,, We oxjestion 
work, both old and pew. at sont, _ ee . 


to fll up time at other 
PLUMBER, 14, Newali-street, Islington, Town or couctry. 
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\ ANTED EMPLOYMENT, by a first- 
class GRAINER snd MARBLER.—Address, A. J. 37, Great 
College-street, Oakley-square, N.W. 


\ ANTED, by a first-class Builder's Fore- 


man, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL or SHOP FORE- 
MAN, or entire Charge of a Job. 


Is a first-class draughtsman, and 
thoroughly understands the routine and manrg~mept of the building 
trade. jonabl fe — Address, 


U , R. F. Mr. Cook, 29, 
Seething-) 


W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

GENERAL FOREMAN, to take entire charge of a job. Town 
or country. Good references to last firm,—Address, BUILDER'S 
FOREMAN, Post-cffice, New North-road, N.F, 


W ANTIED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

GENERAL FORESMAN or CLERK of WORKS. Town or 
country. Carpenter and joiner. Well up in the other departments. 
Thoroughly practical and efficient, and well experienced on large 
works. Good {reference snd tes,imonisls, — Address, B. C. 19, 
Garnavlt-place, Clerkenwell, EC. 


was TED, by a Man of thorough business 


qualifications and experience, an ENGAGEMENT as 
CLERK, or CLERK and SALESMAN in the Stone, Marb’e, and Iron 








ne xcept 
ane, City, E.C. 











W ANTED, by a thorough practical BRICK- 

LAYER, who is just completing a large mansion, BRICK- 

WORK to any amount, by the rod or otherwise, with or without 

scaffolding ; also Pointing, &c. No objection to town or country.— 

= J. B. No. 3, Lansdowne-villa, Pops-road, Broml-y Common, 
ent, 

TO ARCHITECTS. = 

y ANTED, by a thoroughly p practical 

CLERK of WORKS, a RE- ENGAGEM , ly qualified 

to superintend the erection of any extensi works. —Address, H. Y. 

Waghorn, 10, Vinegar-yard, Brydges-street, Covent 


care of Mr. 
Garden, W.C. 


y ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by an 

experienced ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN. Well 
up in Design, Detail, and Perspective Drawing, aud who is alsoa 
good Land Surveyor.—Addrees, L. M. N. 2, Portlaod-villas, Rich- 
mond-road, Walham-green. 


TO BUILDERS ANID CONTRACTORS. 
\ TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL BOOKING CLEKK.—Well up in public competition.— 


ESTIMATING, QUANTITY TAKING, MEASURING, and 
Address, C. D, 5, Aston-road, Cornwall-road, Westbourae Park, W. 

















TO QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
NTED, a SITUATION, as ASSIST- 


ANT.—Address, No, 314, Office of ** The Builder.” 








W 
TO BUILDERS. 


WANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, by 


a first SHOP FOREMAN or BUILDER'S AS3ISTANT.— 


Address, 8. E. 84, Milton-street, Dorset-aquare, W. 
TO 
7 ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 





SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &c. 











| 
| 











Trade, cf which he has some experience, and connexiou amongst 
H. 32, Vorley-road, Junction-road, Upper Holloway. 
TO ARCHITECTS. 
- . 
\ 7ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
thoroughly effi.ient London CLERK of WORKS. Age 45. 
Surrey. 
WANTED, a SITUATION, by a respect - 
Is a good Jovbing Plumber, 
willing to make himself generally usefal in jobBing work. Wages, | 
a - TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS 
\ 7ANTED, a RE-ENGAG 
FOREMAN, or to Take Cnarge of a Job. Good references 
and 'estimonials.— Address, W. W. 13, Brown-street, Edgware-r ad. 
- | 
ANTED, by a GENERAL FOREMAN, 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT. First-class references.— Address, 
W O BRICKLAYERS. 
J Young Men, a permanent SITUATION in the puilding and 
Jobbing line.— Wages mocerate, Town or country.—address, 106, 
os TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
W above office, by a first-class ASSISTANT and DRAUGHTS- 
MAN, who bas hai much practical experience in superinteuding 
eaves — Address, 287, Office of ‘The Builder.” 
Yr Na = 
\ ) ANTED, by a Married Man, aged 32, a 
Cons'aut SITUATION or good Job, in Town or country, as | 
Thoroughly understands every cescription of new and old work, 
hot water apparatus, bath, closet, aod pump work. First-class 


architects and builders. No objecuion to travel for a fiiao.—Address, 
First-class testimonials. — Address, H. E. H. Her-hsm road, Esher, 
able Young Man, aged 32, as HANDY MAN, as Piumber 
Painter, Glazer, ard Zive Worker. 
2hs. per week.—Address, 8. H. 33, Portman-syguare, W. | 
RS. 
7 
EMENT as 
TO BUILDERS. 
ALYHA, 144, High-street, Borvugh. 
iS T 
ANTED, by a steady and experienced 
Office of ‘ Ihe Buiiaer.” 
+ ° 
ANTED, a KE-ENGAGEMENT in the 
works; or as (lak of Works, in ¢ untry or abroad. Highest refer- 
10 BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 
thorough practical PLUMBER, GASFI I'TEK, and ZINC WORKER, 
Teferences.— Address, J. W. 5, Albion-road, Stoke Newington, N. 





z * TO PFUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, PIECE-WORK or care of a 


JOB, by an experieucet Carpenter and Juicer. Would suit 


‘j 


\ 


and Joiver. 
building trade. 


\ GAGEMENT. Has been accustomed to prime cost, accounts, 
making drawings and specifications, taking out quantities, and the 
general routive of the business, Age 27. Seven and a half year's 
reference from last situation, Town or country, in the ofice or on & 


job,—Address, H. W. C. care of Mr. Hance, Bookseller, Ac. : 6, King’s- 


read, Chelsea, 8.W. 

TO HOUSE AGENTS, NOBLEMEN, AND OWNERS OF PRIVATE 
PROPERTY. 

JANTED, a CONSTANT SITUATION, 

as PAINTER, GLAZIER, and PLAIN PAPER-HANGER. 


general repairs, Married. age 30. A 
K. Moore Cottage, Bow!ing-green-street, 





Well acquainted with 
teetotaller.— Address, J. 


| Kennington Ovel. 





TO CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS. 
JANTED, by a Young Man, a RE-EN- 
) GAGEMENT as CLEKK or TIMEKEEPER.—Adiress, A. B, 
No. 3, Derby-street, Westminster, 8.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS, &. 
\ y 





ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 


temporary or otherwise. Isa really good draughtsman and 


colourist, and can from rough sketches prep ste Gnished drawings for 
competition, &c. 
F. F. 38, Museum-street, W.C. 


Good r-ferences. Salary very moderate.— Address, 





TO IRONMONGERS, BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by an 
experienced miadle-aged Man, as GASFITTER, BELL- 
A good hand for a jobving shop — Address, J. H. 86, 


W 


HANGER, a&e. 


Deuma:k-road, Biythe-lane, Hammersmich, Loa 04, 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
TANTED, by the Advertiser, an EN- 

GAGEMENT as SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN. Carpeater 
Good draughtswaa, Well up ino all branches of the 
Two years with last emp'oyer. R:eccness fi ss- 
class. —Address, A, B. 9, E'giv-terrace, Catford- bridge. 


\ 





genuemen builiing and © ding their o#n materia's, Town or 
couutry.—O. P, care of Mr. Bullen, Newsvendur, 280, New North- 


road, N. 
TANTED, by a DECOR 7 
ARTIST, DE < Be 4 : VORATINS 
L , SIGNER, and MOSAICIST, an ENGAGEMENT | 
as POREMAN or otherwise. Thor suchly versed with ev-ry style of 
orbament. Good references, Specimeus and prize medals showa,— 
Apply, by letter, to A. Z. 3, Cauterbury-terrace, King’s road, Ball's 


Pond-roat. 
)ANTED, by the Advertiser, EMPLOY- 





TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, 








ARCHITECTS. 


TO 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, an EN- 


GAGEMENT as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Neat draughtema.. 


W ‘ 


Salary not so much an of ject as a pe manent exgsgement,— Address, 
A. @. LEWIS, Stationer, Kye-lane, Peckham. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, an EN- 


GAGEMENT, as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Is a fair co'ourist 


\ 


| and good draughtsman, and well up ia the daties of an: flive.— 
| Addrers, C.8. R. 12, Finesbury-place South, EC. | 





\ MENT «xs THREE-BRANCH-HAND. Is weil up iv jobbing 
zipe-work, gasfitting, and beil-hanzing. — Address, PLUMBER 
6, Ebenezer-place, Blue Anchor-road, Bermonds: y. , 


\ ANIED, by a good PLUMBER 
i SITUATION ss PLUMBEk, or Plamber aud Glazier. 
years’ refeie.ce from inst place.—Address, A. Crapge Coff-e-h 


Urange-street, Red Lion-square, W.C. 
7 “i oY 

\ )ANTED, by a highly-respectable Youth, 

aged 17, strong and healthy, any EMPLOYMENT, Me- | 
chanical. Is weil educated, and is at present wito his parents ; but 
-_ — the trade «¢ ed in—Vir Victualler. No pre- | 

om.— 7 y 5 faston. 

= set ess, E. J. . VANS, Crown and Anchor, 96, B “road, 


7 " 7 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
‘ _TION or PLACE of TRUST, as MANAGER, CLEEK, or 
CULLECIOR in a Builder's or Mercautile Business. Has been 
ro me er to _ same for fifteen years.—Goud accountant. 
ary moderate. No otjection to the try.—Address, ; 
to M. A. 8. 1, Church-street, Deptford, Kent. > Tee 


W ANTED, by a JOINER’S MACHINE 


HAND, a SITUATION to Work 
poet ee pe or Band Patong PB gm eA am af 
a r.ctice with machinery. Can good Ces. — 
T. D. 26, Station-street, Stratford, raved ee eeeey 
y . * : ° 
\ } ANTED, | a SITUATION in an Archi- 
. a country, by a gentleman who has bad 
ee ner vogewd experience in Town and country, aud i< we!l up in all 
auches of the profes-ion. A permancucy, with uitimate view uf 
purchase of partue:ship, Preferrec.— Address, F. J. 3, Woodlands- 


roa’, Blackbeath. 
\ PANT ED, by a respectable Young Man, 
to A. B. No. 185, Cawberwell-read, London nn” APPIY> by letter, 


W ANTED, a SITUATION, b 
Man who has been three years in an Engi 
—— upon Do. k-woiks.— Address, 


AN TED, by a respectable Man a Perma- 
nen’ UN, to work Pianing, Moulding, Squarjn: 
end Tenoning Machiner. © ° | 
Cutter msker.—Acdres C.i. Office of The Builders of” Bvt 
e TO BUILDERS AND OCONTRACIORS. 
W ANTKD, by the Advertiser (Joiner by 
take the entire charge of a Job. Town or couptry. 


| 
| 
j 





y G! 
Four | 
ouse, | 





| 
TRADESMEN, BUILDERS, &c. | 

















TO SMITHS AND HOT-WATER ENGINEERS. 





y a Young 
neer’s Office, ana 
Y. Z, 27, Miil-strv et, Kidder- 








Good references, 


SIFUATION. Country shop ohj-cted 
Cuaberiand Cottages, near the Biack Horse, Brixton. 


Baw. Sober and steady man. 
Eldridge road, Rouell-road, Bermondsey. 


knowledge of perspect. ve. 
TECI, Pust-office, Llapham-commos. 


TO BUILDERS, &c, 

ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 21, who | 

is a good plumber, gaefitter, aud plain zine worker, a) 
to —Address, PLUMBER, 5, 


W. 





TO SAW MILLS AND BUILDERS, 


ANTED, a SILUATION, by a MILL 


SAWYER, to work at Bench, or con work Fr.me or Sharpen 
reference.—Apply to A. B. 15, 





ANTED, by a first-rate GOTHIC 
DRAUGHTr MAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Hasa thorough 
First-ciass refereuces,— Address, AKCH |- 


\ 





HE Advertiser desires a RE-ENGAGRE. 
MENT in the working management of WOOD CUTTIINg 
MACHINERY. —Addrese, 93, Office of ** The Builder.” 


TO BREWERS, RAILWAY CONTRACTOR, &. 
GIGN WRITER. —WANTED, by a Youn 
kK Man, a SITUATION as SIGN WRITER, in a brewery, raii 
works, or genera! advertisement firm. Reference give to previous 
employers —Address, @ #, Wick road, South Hackney, N.E 

TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND BUILDERS. 
E-ENGAGEMENT WANTED, by a 
thoroughly practicil General FOREMAN. Fually conversant 


with estate works generally, and the beiiding basiness in ali its 
he He tanta ‘ Aged 40 —Address, E. W. Post-office, 
Beddington, Surrey. 


TO WHITESMITHS, GASFI'TERS, BELLHANGER3, AND 


LOCKSMIT 
JiMPLOYMEN T WANTED, by a steady 
vo No objection to the country. reference. 
Address, H. 8. 1, Honghton-street, Stran!, W.O. 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
RICKWORK POINTED by JOB or 
mide on the lowest 


CONTRACT, or otherwise, in town or coun 
terms. — Address, W. SELLS, 16, Hope-street, ‘s-road, 


Holloway. 
MASTER PLUMBERS AND BUILD 


TO ERS, 
YOUNG MAN (Plumber), is in WANT 
of a constant BITUATION, or JOB, as above. Could fill uy 

time in plain zine work and ga-fitting. Good refereaces if required, 
Address, C. T. B 28, King’s Cross-road, B.C. 


S FOREMAN of MILLWRIGHITS and 
ENGINEERS or to SUPERINTEND MACHINERY ina 
MILL. WANTED, a SITUATION as above, by a thoroughly prac- 
tical and efficient MILLWRIGHT and ENGINEER. Firct - class 
testimonials.—Address, RALPH, 13, South Island piace, Brixton- 
road. 





g 


way 























TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


LONDON PRACTICAL FOREMAN 

withe, for a RE-ENGAGEMENT, to take entire charge of 
building works in towa or couatyy. Cerpeuter and Jsiner. Good 
references. Age 39. Well up ia estate work.—Address, J. B. 13, 
Gioucessver terrace, Beckenhaw, Kent. 


A CLERK of WORKS, who has just 
i completed two large jobs (one « church, and the other an 
institute), is open toa RE-ENGAGEMENT. Thoroughly experienced. 
Well acquainted with Gothic and all branches of buildinz and +ur- 
veying. First-class reference. Aged 40.—Adiress, L. X. P. 20}, 


Bishopsgate Without, 
LONDON BUILDER WANTS an 


experienced MANAGER and GENERAL SUPERINIHNDENT. 
One in whore ability and integrity confidencs caa be p' «ed, wil! be 
| liberally treated wich.—Addre-s, qaoting references aad all particu- 
| lars, to No, 282, Office of ** The Builde .” 


TO ARCHITECTS, &. i 
DRAUGHTSMAN and DESIGNER, 
superior and expeditious, is in want of an ENGAGEMENT 
Twenty-three years experience. Every kind of perspective, workiag 
drawings, and detatis, and has a perfect knowiedge of Gothic.— 
address, B. L. 43, Harman-street, Kings] sud-road, N. 


S CLERK of WORKS.—A competent 


Builder, avd a capital Perspective Draughtsman, devires a 
| RE-ENGAGEMENT on a Job, or on an Estate, Excellent references, 
Terms modeiste.—Aderess, 317, Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS, JOBBING MASTERS, AND OTHER. 
A YOUNG MAN requires a SITUATION, 
Washing, painting, aud general re 


for a pe'manercy. Can do bricklaying, plastering, white- 
pairs. — Address, w. 
Allerton-street, East-rosd, Hoxton 


Cc No. 24, 

YOUNG MAN, with good reference, 

wishes for a constant S11 UATION as PAPERHANGEK, or 

FOREMAN of Patoters, in a Builder's firm —Address, K. Z. 4, 
Dougias-street, De; tford. 











| 














TO ARCHITECTS. " 
N experienced ASSISTANT is open to 


an ENGAGEMENTS. Has bad Jarge practice in G stuie work ; 
derstands classic, p ve.—address, 63, Uifice of ‘The 





alo 
Builder.’ 


N ARCHITECI’S ASSISTANT wishes 
another to JOIN him in opening DRAWING CLA33B4, &. 
} References exvhanged, — Address, 65, Office of “ The B side 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS OR SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS. 


A 'YHOROUGH practical Man wishes for 
a SITUATION as FOKEMAN. Town or country.—Address, 
J. G_D. 11, Bidridge road, Rouell-road, Bermondsey, 8.E. 


TO BOIUDERS P 
JUNIOR CLERK, of steady energetic 
habite, quick at arithmetic, good draaght with two 

years and a half experience, and exceiient tesumoniais, wishes to 

meet with a RE-ENGAGEMENE. Town preferred. salary very 
derate for a good situation. —Address at once, SP BKO, St. Georges 




















TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 
Vv .ANTED, by a Young Man, a Carpenter, 
a constant SITUATION. Capable of ac’ing as timekeeper, 
and is willing to fill up his time at the bench or otuerwise.—Address, 
. F. 13, New King’s-road, Fuibam, 8 W. 


BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


TO 
VV ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 
(Carpenter and Joiner), s RE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of 
WORKS, MANAGE, or SUPKRINIENDENDS of WORKS. Well 
up in ail ite branches. Can prepare plans and working drawings. 
Fifteen years’ good experience in the building trade. First-class 
testi is and fe Towa or country.—Addres, G. C. 
Apn's-bill, Gosport, 
TO BUILDERs, ROAD-MAKERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
vy 4 : 
ANT4D, by a first-class practical Man, 
a Carriageway Pavior, Street Mason, Granite Dresser (Wood 
Bricks, Dutch Otinkers, or Yiles), to TAK WORK by the PIECE, 
Labour only test ial f Add JAMES 
CRUTCHLEY 7, James-place, North-street, Poplar. 


] ANTED, a KE-ENGAGEMENT, in a 

position of TRUST, in the Builoing Trade. Well up in the 

routine of the Office aud general mavagemeut Practically acquaintea 

with the busive-s. F ret-class references.—Address, W. B. 6, Ufton- 
road North, N.K. 


\ ANTED, by a first-class THREE- 


BRANCH HAND, and good practical Decorative Gilder, 
w 




















Cottage, Biackstock-lane, Bevea Sisters-road. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVE: ORS. 
N ASSISTANT DKAUGHTSMAN 
{aged 25) is open to a RE-ENGAGEMENY. Neat and quick 
at work. Willivg to be usefu'. Good references.—Address, X. Y. 


care of Mr, Rickards, 12, Parliament-street, Wesciminster. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. F 
N EXPERIENCH#D and thoroughly quali- 
fied ASSISTANT is in want of an ENGAGEMENT. Is a gv0d 
praccecal drangutsmap, quantity surveyor, measurer, and estimator. 
Aged 36, — Address, ALPHA SBEIA, 3, Colle 
York-road, Lim»eth. 





ge-street, Viue-street, 








TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
N ASSISTANT, having considerable ex- 
perience im Gothic desiga, and the ususl requiremeats of aa 
office, will be shortly disengage’. Und di ities, billing, &c. 
Refereuces.—Addrese, F. 13°, Holbora, BU. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
THOROUGHLY practical GENERAL 
FOREMAN requires a RE-ENGA‘3E MB NT, to take the eutire 
Charge of « job. Town or coustry. A joiner by trade Good refer- 
ences.— Address, W. 169, Cambridge stree’, Pimlico, 8. W-. 


TO DECORATURS. 
A THOROUGHLY competent CLERK and 
BOUK KEEPER, who bas au extensive practical knowledge 
or ine trade, desires an ENGAGEMENS, where his services would be 
available either in the Office or the conduct of work. A Chiistiaa 














&c. a JOB. Weil «xperienced in all the and used 
management.—Address, H. JAMs3, 106, Princes-street, Stausfurd- | “nd teetotaller, Kxcellent — Address, J. W. 50, Boviogton- 
street, Southwark, 8.E. road, Nuttiug-bil, W. 








To PAINTERS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS, &e. 

HE Advertiser desires a SITUATION, in 
Town, as FOREMAN or MANAGER, with a view to purtner- 
Has bad great experience in the charge of work aud mes. 

Address, W. M. 9, Henry-street, 


T 


thiv, 


2001. premium could be advanced.— 





tiade), a hE ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of WuRKS, to 
Address, 8, C. 8.7, Gloucester-street, Clerkenweil, Ev., 


Cumberland-market, Kegeut’s Park. 





A SURVEYOR, just completed his third 
town survey, an ©: weced leveiler, aud Guished draught- 
man, desires a Ki- AGEMENE sor » few movtbs. been 
much evgaged on woblem-n's estates and public works, aud = 
rougaly understands the thecdolite.  Meferenc’s.—apply, 8UR- 
VEYOUR, Post-office, Swindon Wilw, befure 12h iustant. 











